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NE day, in Boston, a boy of nine was walking 
O northward on the east side of Washington 
Street. Just then “Yankee Doodle” came 
along whistling his tune to a brisk step, a pair of 
boots slung over one shoulder of his faded blue jeans; 
and, under a stovepipe hat, much battered in the strife 
of years, this agile elderly man wore a grey chin beard 
after the manner of Uncle Sam. And thus went 
Yankee Doodle tirelessly up and down Washington 
Street, always on the east side of it, day after day, year 
after year. Ina legendary sense he was a cobbler. The 
boy watched his kindly face approaching, and for the 
hundredth time admired in despair the clear sharp 
whistle which he had tried in vain to emulate; and, as 
Yankee passed on southward the boy turned east into 
South Bennett Street following the south sidewalk. 
About midway to Harrison Avenue a paper bag struck 
the sidewalk in front of him, burst, and hard candies 
scattered over the pavement. The boy, startled, looked 
around, and then up. In a second story window, 
straight across the way, appeared two fat bare arms, 
an immense bosom, a heavy, broad, red face, topped 
with straght black hair. A fat finger beckoned to him; 
a fat mouth said something to him; and at the door- 
way of the house was the number 22—the house he had 
been born in; but the silver nameplate marked P. Sulli- 
van in black script was no longer there. 

He had been led to the spot, which he had not seen 
for years, by a revived memory of a sweet child named 
Alice Look, who lived next door when the two of 
them were three together. He had wished to see once 
more the sacred dwelling wherein she had lived and 
the walled yard in which she had mothered him and 
called him Papa in their play. 


Much troubled, he walked on to Harrison Avenue, 
where Bennett Street ends its one block of length. 
There he noticed that the stately trees were bare of 
leaves and sickly to the sight, while on the twigs and 
among the branches and even on the trunks were hun- 
dreds of caterpillar nests which made the trees look 
old, poor and forsaken. While he was counting the 
nests on a single tree, caterpillars now and then would 
come slowly downward from the heights. Some of 
them would remain for a time in mid-air, suspended 
invisibly, before completing their descent, perchance 
upon a passerby. The boy was examining one of these 
caterpillars undulating upon his coat sleeve, when his 
quick ear detected the sound of snare-drums. Crowds 
began to gather on the sidewalks. Slowly the drums 
beat out their increasing sadness, pulsing to a labored 
measure of weariness, and finality, as a faint bluish 
mass appeared vaguely in the north. The sidewalk 
crowds became dense—men, women and children stood 
very still. Onward, into distinctness and solidity, came 
the mass of faded blue undulating to the pathos of the 
drums. The drum corps passed—and in the growing 
silence came on and passed ranks of wearied men in 
faded blue, arms at right shoulder, faces weather-beaten, 
a tired slow tread, measured as a time-beat on the pave- 
ment, the one-two of many souls. And to these men, 
as they marched, clung women shabbily clothed, with 
shawls drawn over their heads, moving on in a way 
tragically sad and glad, while to the skirts of many of 
these women clung dirty children. Thus moved in 
regular mass and in silence a regiment of veterans, 
their women, their children, passing onward between 
two tense rows of onlooking men, women and children, 
triple deep, many of them in tears. So vivid was this 
spectacle, so heartrending, so new this aching drama of 
return, that the boy, leaning against a caterpillar tree, 
overflowed with compassion. "When he had ceased 
weeping upon his coat sleeve, Harrison Avenue 
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was vacant; but not so the boy—he in fullness of 
sympathy was ill with the thought of what all this 
might mean. What was the mystery that lay behind 
these men in faded blue? He found no sufficing answer. 
The men had been mustered out, he had been told; 
that was all. 

He chafed until he got permission to go to South 
Reading for a week end; ostensibly to visit the grand- 
parents, surreptitiously to visit Julia, to whom alone he 
could bare his heart. He knew in advance what 
Grandpa would say; he knew in advance what 
Grandma would say; he wished eagerly to learn what 
Julia might say. So after earnest greetings with 
Grandpa and Grandma he slipped quietly to the 
kitchen. Julia was not there. He moved to the barn; 
Julia was not there. Then, in dime-novel fashion he 
made a detour through the “old” orchard, dodging 
from tree to tree in Indian fashion, examining the grass, 
crawling slowly on all fours, bent on surprise, signalling 
to an imagined companion in the rear, cautiously ad- 
vancing until he caught a glimpse of a broad back, 
topped with massy hair on fire. He approached at a 
flat crawl and, from behind the next tree, saw Julia 
sitting on a milk stool peeling potatoes. Now came the 
villain’s mad rush. Julia was seized savagely—with an 
arm around her neck, her head pulled back, her face 
kissed all over, her hair roughly tousled, her shoulder 
pushed hard, her stool kicked from under her as Louis, 
in a warwhoop of joy, hailed her as Ireland’s hope, 
Queen of the orchard, and was greatly pleased. 

Not so Erin’s daughter. Sitting broadly on the grass, 
shaking a clenched fist, she screamed: “Ye rat, ye vile 
spalpeen. ‘To think o’ the likes o’ ye takin’ me un- 
awares; and ye’ve upset the spuds and me pan of fresh 
water. May the divil fly away with ye. Get y’self 
out o’ here before I smash ye with the stool;” and Julia’s 
language became violent in a torrent of brogue, as, 
madly erect, she swung the stool and let fly while Louis 
danced about her singing an impudent Irish song he 
had learned from her. Then Julia sat largely down 
again in the grass, gasping for breath, while Louis went 
for the distant stool. Grandpa passed that way, re- 
marking simply: ah, I hear you and Julia are visiting 
today. Louis walked up to Julia and said, in a manner: 
“Julia Head, I now present you with this stool. It is far 
less beautiful than yourself, but in its humble way, it is 
as useful as your own valued activities, inasmuch as it, 
on many an occasion, has served as your main stay while 
you were drawing from our gentle kine the day’s 
accumulations. Will you accept this emblem of indus- 
try in the same simplicity of spirit with which it is 
offered you?” Julia, tired of ranting, laughed. “Sure, 
she said, ’tis well ye know that had ye come at me 
dacently, it’s a hearty welcome I’d a given ye.” And 
she resumed operations, still sitting, the pan of spuds 
resting upon her enormous thighs. And Louis sat 
down meekly beside her, his small hand barely touching 


the expanse of freckled arm. He said he was sorry, and 
went on to pacify her. He used Gaelic words she had 
taught him, words romantically tender and sweet. 
Julia softened. With both hands she turned his face 
toward her; looked at him roguishly: “Now what the 
divil is it ye want?” “Julia, tell me a fairy story, won’t 
you? Just a little one, won’t you, Julia?” “Divil a 
fairy tale there'll be told this day! Tell me about 
Boston. I’ve a brother working there. I want ye to 
find how he’s getting on. His name’s Eugene Head. 
He’s younger than meself, he’s only here wan year. 
He’s tendin’ bar in a saloon on Tremont Street near 
King’s Chapel. I’ve heard he’s steady and don’t drink; 
and I’ve heard, too, that he knocks down quite a bit. 
Naw! I don’t mean that he knocks down people. I 
shouldn’t be talking such things t’ye anyway. It’s 
sorry I am I said a word. But Boston is a hell ye know.” 

Then Louis opened the subject nearest his heart. 
He told her all about the soldiers in faded blue, and 
the wives and children hanging to them. What did it 
all mean? Why was it so sad; why did he have to 
cry? “Well, Louis dear, ye know war’s a sad business; 
those men ye saw had just been mustered out of the 
army, they were good fighting men, but all tired out. 
From the shawls the women wore and the dirty childer, 
I know the whole crowd was Irish and poor; and as 
everyone knows, the Irish won the war. Think of it! 
Holy Virgin!—the Irish fighting for the naygers! 
What will it be next time?” “But, Julia, what was it 
all for? What was back of it all?” “TI’ll not be telling 
ye what was back of it all, tho’ well I know. I’ll waste 
no breath on one who has no moind. Besides you’re 
too young and ye have no education. Ye wouldn't 
understand. Why the divil don’t ye stick hard to yer 
books, and learn? What in the name of all the saints 
d’ye think your father is spending his good money on 
ye furr? Filling yer belly with food, giving ye a good, 
clane bed to sleep in, putting nice clothes on ye, buying 
ye books, except that he wants ye to have an education? 
The Irish are proud of education, and yer father’s a 
proud man, and he wants to be proud of his son. In 
God’s name why don’t ye do yure share? Ye remem- 
ber the tale, I told ye of the man who looked too long 
at the moon? It’s a tender heart indade, ye had like- 
wise to be lookin’ at thim dirty childer hangin’ to the 
mithers’ skirts! It’s a big heart ye had and a fine edu- 
cation ye have that ye didn’t think at wanst whin ye 
saw thim that ye haven’t a care in the world, that ye’ve 
niver known rale hunger, niver a rale sorrow, niver a 
heart-break, niver despair; niver heard the wolf bark 
at the doore as yer blood went cold! And yerself, 
Louis, wid yere big heart and small head couldn’t see 
with yer own eyes and without any books at all, that 
thim very childer was part of what as ye say lies 
behind it all? God! me heart aches in the tellin: for 
the min ye saw come back wuz not all the min that 
wint out; but I’m through. I'll tell ye no more of 
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what lies behind it all; but I’ll tell ye some more about 
education, for I want to knock a bit of since into 
yure empty skull. Yere all sintiment, Louis, and no 
mercy. You've kissed the Blarney Stone right well, 
and ye kicked the milking stool from under me. 

“Now the story I’m to tell ye I got from one of me 
girl friends whose brother said he knew the man by 
reputayshun, and that he came from County Kerry 
where the Lakes of Killarney a’re I’ve told ye so 
mooch about, and I suppose ye’ve forgotten it all; 
and faith, 1 have me doubts, with yere scatter brains 
if ye can say fer a truth wither Ireland’s this side o’ 
the water or the other. Now its not meself as’ll make 
a short story long nor a long story short, so I’ll tell 
it in the words I heard it. 

“This man from Kerry was in some way connected 
with the army, as most of the Irish were, for they’re 
natural fighting min from the oldest times. And wan 
day as he was out a-walking fer his health, and faring 
to and fro, he came upon a blanket lying on the ground; 
and at once he picked it up and with great loud laughter 
he sed, sed he: Sure I’ve found me blanket with me 
name upon it: U fer Patrick and S for McCarty; sure 
edication’s a foine thing, as me faather before me wud 
say.” “Oh, Julia, I don’t believe that’s true. That’s just 
another Irish yarn.” “Will, maybe it isn’t true and may- 
be it’s just a yarn; but I belave it’s true and I want 
to till ye this: the man from Kerry had a rale edica- 
tion. Ye may think I’m a-jokin’ now, but when ye 
get older and have more sinse ye'll be noticin’ that 
that’s the way everywan rades; and the higher edu- 
cated they are, the more they rade just as Pat McCarthy 
did, and add some fancy flourishes of their own. Now 
run along and carry in the wood, and do the chures. 
Me two feets is sore wid me weight. And take along 
the pans and the stool as ye go. I suppose it’s the 
whole batch of yees I’ll have to be feedin; and I’ve a 
blister on me small toe, and me back is broke with 
handlin’ the wash tubs; an’ it’s little patience I have 
with ye, furr ye don’t seem to learn in school or out, 
and yit, be the powers, ye ask some mighty quare 
questions for a lad, so I suppose there’s something in 
the back of yer head that makes yer father support ye 
when ye ought to be wurkin’.” 

And thus Julia grumbled on to the kitchen door 
and Louis did the chores. But his heart was not in 
them. Julia had told the story mockingly. She seemed 
to leave in it somewhere a sting he could feel but 
could not understand; and he mused as to what might 
perhaps be behind Julia, Irish to the core. She had 
set him vibrating at the suggestion of an unseen power 
and he became rigid in his resolve to penetrate the 
mystery that seemed to lie back of the tale she told. 


. * * 


Later on, say about the age of twelve, this same boy, 
to his own surprise, became aware that he had become 


interested in buildings; and over one building in par- 
ticular he began to rave, as he detached it from the 
rest and placed it in his wonder-world. It stood at the 
northeast corner of Tremont and Boylston Streets. It 
was a Masonic Temple built of hewn granite, light 
gray in tone and joyous of aspect. 

Boston, as a conglomerate of buildings, had depressed 
Louis Sullivan continuously since he became engulfed 
in it. ‘These structures uttered to him as in chorus 
a stifling negation, a vast No!—to his yea-cry for the 
light-hearted. In their varied utterance, they were 
to him unanimous in that they denied the flowers of 
the field. Some were austere, some gave forth an of- 
fensive efluvium of respectability, some fronted the 
crowded street as though they had always been there 
and the streets had come later; some seemed to thank 
God that they were not as other buildings, while others 
sighed: I am aweary, aweary. Most of them were old 
and some were very new; and individually they im- 
pressed Louis, in their special ways, as of an uncanny 
particularity. He seemed to feel them as physiognomies, 
as presences, sometimes even as personalities; thus the 
state house with its golden dome seemed to him a thin, 
mean, stingy old woman; while Park Street Church 
seemed to tower as a loyal guardian above its ancient 
graveyard, and as friendly monitor of the crowds be- 
low. And one day as they looked at Faneuil Hall, 
Grandpa said of it: “The Wild Ass of the City stamps 
above its head but cannot break its sleep.”” This sound- 
ed thrilling and imaginary to Louis, like a wild thing 
out of Julia’s land of enchantment; but Grandpa said 
he got it out of a book and that its meaning was too 
deep for the boy—that he was talking to himself. 

Thus buildings had come to speak to Louis Sullivan 
in their many jargons. Some said vile things, some said 
prudent things, some said pompous things, but none 
said noble things. His history book told him that cer- 
tain buildings were to be revered, but the buildings 
themselves did not tell him so, for he saw them with a 
fresh eye, an ignorant eye, an eye unprepared for sophis- 
tries, and a mind empty of dishonesty. Nevertheless, 
a vague sense of doleful community among buildings 
slowly suffused him. They began to appear within his 
consciousness as a separate world in their way; a world 
of separated things seemed, in unison, to pass on to him 
a message from an unseen power. Thus immersed, he 
returned again and again to his wonder-building, the 
single one that welcomed him, the solitary one that 
gave out a perfume of romance, that radiated joy, that 
seemed fresh and full of laughter. How it gleamed 
and glistened in the afternoon sunlight. How beau- 
tiful were its arches, how dainty its pinnacles; how 
graceful the tourelle on the corner, rising as if by it- 
self, higher and higher, like a lily stem, to burst at last 
into a wondrous cluster of flowering pinnacles and a 
lovely, pointed finial. Thus Louis raved. It has been 
often said that love is blind! If Louis chose to liken 
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this new idol of his heart unto a certain graceful elm 
tree, the pulchritudinous virgin of an earlier day, sure- 
ly that was his affair, not ours; for he who says that 
love is blind may be himself the blind—and love 
clairvoyant. 

7 * * 

One day, on Commonwealth Avenue, as Louis was 
strolling, he saw a large man of dignified bearing, with 
beard, top hat, frock coat, come out of a nearby building, 
enter his carriage and signal the coachman to drive on. 
The dignity was unmistakable, all men of station in 
Boston were dignified; sometimes insistently so, but 
Louis wished to know who and what was behind the 
dignity. So he asked one of the workmen whio said: 
“Why he’s the archeetect of this building.” “Yes? and 
what is an archeetec, the owner?” “Naw; he’s the man 
what drawed the plans for this building.” “What! 
What’s that you say: drawed the plans for this build- 
ing?” “Sure. He lays out the rooms on paper, then 
makes a picture of the front, and we do the work under 
our own boss, but the archeetec’s the boss of everybody.” 
Louis was amazed. So this was the way: The work 
men stood behind their boss, their boss stood behind 
the archeetec—but the building stood in front of them 
all. He asked the man if there had been an “archieetec” 
for the Masonic Temple, and the man said: “Sure, 
there’s an archeetec for every building.” Louis 
was incredulous, but if it were true it was glorious 
news. How great, how wonderful a man must have 
been the “archeetec”’ of his beloved temple! So he asked 
the man how the architect made the outside of the 
temple and the man said: “Why, he made it out of his 
head; and he had books besides.” The “books besides”’ 
repelled Louis: anybody could do that; but the “made 
it out of his head” fascinated him. 

How could a man make so beautiful a building out 
of his head? What a great man he must be; what a 
wonderful man. Then and there Louis made up his 
mind to become an architect and make beautiful build- 
ings “out of his head.” He confided this resolve to 
the man. But the man said: “I don’t know about that. 
You got to know a lot first. You got to have an edu- 
cation. Of course us mechanics has our books too. 
That’s the way we lay out stairs, rails and things 
like that. But you got to have more brains, more ex- 
perience, more education and more books, especially 
more books, to be an archeetec. Can yer father keep 
yer at school long enough?” “Yes; he says he’ll keep me 
at school until I’m twenty-one if I wish.” ‘Well, that 
being so, yer may stand a chance of coming out ahead, 
but I honestly don’t think yer have the right kind of 
brains. ‘That far-away look in yer eyes makes me think 
yer won't be practical, and y’ got to be practical. I’m 
a foreman and that’s as far as I’ll get, and I’ve done 
work under a good many archeetecs; and some of them 
that’s practical ain’t much else. And some of them 
that’s fairly practical has so much education from 
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books that they gets awful fussy, and are hard to get 
on with.” The latter part of this monologue interested 
Louis rather faintly, for he’d made up his mind. He 
thanked the foreman who said in parting: ‘Well, I 
dunno—mebbe.” 
* * *~ 

Shortly before his father left Boston for Chicago, 
Louis confided to him his heart’s desire. The father 
seemed pleased, greatly pleased, that his son’s ambi- 
tion was centering on something definite. He “al- 
lowed,” as they used to say in New England, that 
Architecture was a great art, the mother of all the 
arts, and its practice a noble profession, adding a word 
or two about Michael Angelo. Then he offered a 
counter proposal that made Louis gasp. It was none 
other than this: That Louis was fond of the farm and 
the open, that he had shown himself a natural farmer 
with ready mastery of detail of common farming. Why 
not go further. After proper preparation he would 
send Louis to an agricultural college, he said, and 
thus Louis would be equipped as a scientific farmer. 
Louis was dazzled. The word scientific was electrical. 
Before him arose the woods, the fields, the cattle, the 
crops, the great grand open world as a narcotic phan- 
tom of delight. The father was eloquent concerning 
blooded stock, plant cross-fertilization, the chemistry 
of soils and fertilizers, underdrainage, and so forth; 
Louis wavered. He sat long in silence, on his father’s 
knee, lost to the world. Then he said: “NO: J have 
made up my mind.” 

And thus it was agreed that Louis should remain in 
Boston to complete his General Education; after that 
to a Technical School; and, some day—Abroad. 


* * * 


During the years preceding his decision, Louis, in 
practice, was essentially scatter-brained. His many 
and varied activities and preoccupations, physical, men- 
tal, emotional, his keen power of observation, his in- 
satiable hunger for knowledge at first hand, his tem- 
peramental responses to externals, his fleeting mystic 
trances, his utterly childlike flashes of intuition, his 
welcoming of new worlds, opening upon him one 
after another, his perception that they must grow larger 
and larger, his imagination, unknown to him as such; 
all these things, impenetrable to him in their vast sig- 
nificance within the gigantic and diverse world of men 
and things and thoughts and acts, a world as yet sealed 
tight to him; all these things seemed to exist within him 
formless, aimless, a disconnected miscellany rich in im- 
pulse but devoid of order, of form, of intention. 

Yet this was not precisely the fact. It was an 
ostensible fact objectively, a non-fact, subjectively ; for 
a presiding order, a primal impulse, was governing and 
shaping him through his own marvel at manifestations 
of power, his constant wonder at what men could do; 
at men’s power to do what they willed to do; and 
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deeper than this moved a power he had heard in the Song 
of Spring, and which awakened within the glory 
of the sunrise. 

All this was vague enough, to be sure, but his 
memory was becoming tenacious and _ retroactive. 
Little given to introspection, as such, he was in 
daily conduct and appearance much like any boy, though 
perhaps he had a more stubborn will than is usual. 
His aversion to schools and books had been normal 
enough, because they failed in appeal. Nevertheless, 
he began to swing around to an idea that there might 
be something useful to him in books, regardless of 
teachers; and this idea was vivified when he was trans- 
ferred to the new Rice Grammer School building, the 
lightness and brightness and cleanliness of which put 
him at once in exceeding good humor. 

True to form he reacted to these cheerful externals, 
and at once became filled with a new eagerness. A 
cloud seemed to pass away from his brain, a certain 
inhibition seemed to relax its hold upon him. As by 
the waving of a magic wand, he made a sudden swerve 
in his course, and became an earnest, almost fanatical 
student of books, in the light and joy of the new school 
house. Teachers were secondary: and in habit he be- 
came almost a recluse. For the idea had clarified that 
in books might be found a concentration, an increase 
in power: that books might be—and he later said they 
were—storehouses of what men had done, an explana- 
tion of their power to do, and that the specific knowl- 
edge stored within them might be used as tools of the 
mind, as men used tools of the hand. Louis saw con- 
sequences with extreme rapidity and daring once the 
first light of an initial idea broke upon him. His en- 
thusiasms were pragmatic. He lost no time, once he 
saw an objective. His grammar-book in particular 
fascinated him. Here for the first time in all his 
schooling a light began to shine within a book and 
illumine his brain. Here opened up to him, ever more 
startling, ever more inspiriting, the structure of the 
language he spoke; its whys and its wherefors. Here 
opened, ever enlarging, a world of things said and to 
be said. The rigid rules became plastic as he pro- 
gressed, then they became fluent; grammar passed into 
romance ; a dead book became a living thing. He could 
not go fast enough, When would he 
the end? 

And as the end approached nearer and nearer, there 
came forth from the book as a living presence, as a 
giant from the world of enchantment, with shining 
visage, man’s power of speech. Louis saw it all, but 
it left him feeble. He had taken grammar at one dose. 
As usual his imagination had far outsped any possi- 
bility of reasonable accomplishment. For Louis, as 
usual, saw too much at one time. He saw, at a glance, 
ends that would require a lifetime of disciplined en- 
deavor to reach. And so, in a measure, it was with his 
other studies, though not so ardently. There was lit- 
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tle romance to be found in his arithmetic. It was in 
the main material and philistine. Yet he saw use in 
it. He accepted it as a daily task and plodded. It 
was not his fault but his misfortune that it was handed 
to him dry. Geography he took to kindly. He could 
visualize it as a diagram and it extended, on paper, his 
boundaries far and wide. Topographically and racially 
he could not see into it, even though he was informed, 
for instance, that the Japanese and Chinese were half- 
civilized. He asked what civilized meant and was told 
that we were civilized. There were various other 
things in the geography that were not clear; he found 
difficulty in making images of what he saw in the book. 
In his history book he was lied to shamefully, but he 
did not know it. Anyway, he had to take some things 
on faith. The history book did not interest him great- 
ly because the people described did not seem human like 
the people he knew, and the story was mostly about 
wars. He got the idea that patriotism always meant 
fighting, and that the other side was always in the 
wrong. 

As to compositions, the pupils had to write one every 
so often, on a given topic. The first subject for Louis 
was “The Battle of Hastings.” He went at this dole- 
fully, sought refuge in the encyclopedia, and in wabbly 
English produced a two-page essay weakly-hesitant and 
valueless; a mere task. He was marked low. The 
next subject was “A Winter Holiday in Boston.” 
Louis filled the air with snowflakes, merry bells, laugh- 
ter, movement and cross movement, amusing episodes 
and accidents, all joyous, all lively. In simple boyish 
English, he made a hearty story of it, a word-picture; 
yes, the suggestion even of a prose poem, for it had 
structure. Within it was a dominant idea of winter 
that conveyed a sensation of color, of form. Louis was 
happy. He had hard work to confine himself to four 
pages. He was marked high. He was commended be- 
fore the class. But the topics seldom fired him; as a 
rule they were academic, arid, artificial, having no re- 
lation to his life experiences, concerning which he might 
have said something worth while had he been given 
the chance. Another feature of the curriculum that 
went against the grain with Louis was the course in 
declamation, or “speaking pieces.” For Louis had a 
streak of bashfulness in his make-up, which, though in- 
visible in his former street fights, came painfully into 
view when he must face the class and “speak out loud.” 
The ensuing torture of self-consciousness made him 
angry and rebellious. Besides, he had his opinions con- 
cerning various “pieces” and was not in the least back- 
ward in venting them. He ridiculed the “Village 
Blacksmith” unmercifully. 

His pet aversion was old “Ironsides,” and it befell 
one day that he was to speak this very piece. As he 
approached the platform, he saw red; the class was in- 
visible, no bashfulness now; teacher even, scarcely in- 
visible. His mind was made up; he mounted the plat- 
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form, faced about; and in instant desperate acrimony, 


The class roared; teacher stopped him at once; sent 
him to his seat. She left the room. Louis boiled in his 
seat. In the hubbub he heard: 
get it.” “Serves yer right.” “Yer made a fool of 
teacher.” ‘Serves yer right. ‘Fatty’ll fix yer.” The 
teacher, Miss Blank, returning, stilled the storm, and 
said calmly: Louis Sullivan, you are wanted in Mr. 
Wheelock’s office. Mr. Wheelock, head master—called 
“Fatty” for short—was round, of middle height, kind- 
ly, with something of the cherub in his face. He wore 
a blond beard, had rather high color, merry blue 
eyes, a full forehead, sparsely covered with hair. He 
appeared not over thirty-five, had served in the army, 
and was judicial, considerate and human in his deal- 
ings. 

As Louis entered he saw, not this Mr. Wheelock, 
but a Mr. Wheelock, gray of face, sinister of eye, hold- 
ing in his left hand a long rattan. “Miss Blank tells 
me you have grossly insulted her before the class. What 
have you to say for yourself?” 

Louis was fearless and aggressive by nature. He 
had crossed his Rubicon. He made a manly apology, 
wholly sincere as regarded Miss Blank. ‘This cleared 
the ground but not the issue. He saw the rattan, and 
with steady eye and nerve he quickly wove about it his 
plan of action. The rod should never touch him; it 
was to be a battle of wits. He boldly made his open- 
ing with the statement that he regarded the poem as 
bunkum. Mr. Wheelock sneered. He then went on 
to take the poem to pieces, line by line, stanza by 
stanza. Mr. Wheelock looked puzzled; he eyed Louis 
quizzically. He edged about in his chair. Louis went 
on, more and more drastically. Mr. Wheelock’s eyes 
began to twinkle, calm returned to his face, he dropped 
the rod. He laughed heartily: Where in the world did 
you dig that up? Then Louis let go, he waxed eloquent, 
he spread out his views—so long suppressed, he pleaded 
for the open, for honesty of thought, for the lifting of 
a veil that hid things, for freedom of thought, for the 
right of interpretation, for freedom of utterance. He 
passionately unbosomed his longings. ‘The head master, 
now sitting chin in hand, looked steadily at Louis, with 
grave, sad face. As Louis ceased, the master remained 
silent for a moment, then pulled himself together, re- 
laxed, chuckled and patting Louis on the shoulder 
said: ‘That was a pretty fine stump-speech, young man. 
When you got through with Holmes, you left his 
poem as tattered as his ensign. As for the rest: Irish 
accounts for that. I’m glad we had it out though. I 
might have thrashed you in anger. Go back to your 
class now, and hereafter be considerate of a woman’s 
feelings.” Louis returned to his room, before all the 
class he made full amends. Then, in his seat, he set 
to with a book. His plunge into grammar had not 
been in vain. 


“Now yer going to 


Thus Louis worked on and on, all by himself, as.it 
were, digging into the solid vein of knowledge as a 
solitary miner digs; washing the alluvial sands of knowl- 
edge as a miner sifts—a young prospector grub-staked 
by an absentee provider now settled on the shores of 
a vast Lake far in the West. 

Living again with his grandparents Louis felt at 
home once more. He had respites from the city bare- 
ness and baldness. He studied in the evenings, in the 
sitting room, unmindful of the family doings. He lost 
interest in playmates; waved aside all little girls as 
nuisances and inferior creatures—they became nonex- 
istent. He rose early, at all seasons and in all weathers, 
before the family were awake, walked the mile to the 
depot, took the train to Boston, walked a mile to break- 
fast and another mile to school. Many a night he was 
awakened by the rattling sash, and listened to the 
sharp wind moaning, groaning, shrieking, whistling 
through the crevices with many a siren rise and fall, 
from the depths of sorrow to the heights of madness. 
from double forte to pianissimo as this weird orchestra 
of the countryside lulled him again to sleep. And many a 
morning, in pitch darkness, he lit his little lamp, broke 
the skin of ice at the pitcher’s top, washed in arctic 
waters, donned his clothing, neatly folded over a chair 
as grandmamma had taught him—his stockings even, 
carefully turned in for orderliness, then left the house 
still in darkness and silence, to break his way, it may 
be, through fresh-fallen snow, knee-deep on the level, 
and as yet without a trail, his woolen cap drawn down, 
his woolen mittens well on, his books bound with a 
leather strap, held snug under the arm of his pea- 
jacket as the dim light at the depot shone nearer, and 
a distant double-toot announced the oncoming train, 
and the blinding headlight that shortly roared into 
view as he stood, waiting, on the platform. 

Yet this was not heroism, but routine. It was an 
accepted part of the day’s doings, accepted without a 
murmur of other thought in days long since gone by. 

Thus Louis worked, in gluttonous introspection, as 
one with a fixed idea, an unalterable purpose, whose 
goal lay beyond the rim of his horizon, and beyond 
the narrow confines of the casual and sterile thought of 
the day. Hence Louis was bound to graduate with 
honors, as he did, the following June of 1870. There 
and then he received in pride, as a scholar, his first 
and last diploma. Never thereafter did he regard life 
with the gravity, the seriousness and the futility of a 
cloistered monk. ‘That summer, he spent part of vaca- 
tion time on the farm, and part of it within the prime- 
val forest of Brown’s Track in the northern part of 
the State of New York. On his return to Boston in 
September, he passed the examinations, and at the age 
of fourteen entered the English High School, in Bed- 
ford Street—there to expand. 


(To be continued) 
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Castles in Spain-- Il 


By GEORGIANNA GODDARD KING 
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HEN S. Louis invited his cousin Ferdinand 
to join him in a Crusade, and the King of 


Castile replied that he had a complete crusade 
at home functioning actively, it was no more than 
truth. Spaniards of the thirteenth century enjoyed all 
the advantages, in culture as well as morale, in worldly 
as well as spiritual benefits, that Frenchmen were to 
acquire in Syria by the intercourse with an alien race 
in no way inferior, highly civilized, disciplined, intel- 
lectual and exquisite, equally apt for poetry and medi- 
cine, for philosophy and military architecture. The 
Frankish castles in Syria supplied the models not only 
at home for Templars and Teutonic Knights when 
these were surrendered and the Europeans expelled, but 
for the feudal lords of northern and of southern France, 
and possibly in Navarre and Aragon. 

It is probable, however, that in Castile and Andalu- 
sia the building tradition was earlier formed on Orien- 
tal models and persisted unaltered down to the Renais- 
sance; and this may be true also on the east coast and 
the Cantabrian shore, in Galicia and the Asturias. In 
the wars of the Peninsula, Spanish castles were ruined 
so often and rebuilt up to so late an epoch that trust- 
worthy dates are very hard to come by; yet a little 
evidence exists, partly historical but partly direct also. 
In those parts where the Spanish race is purest, and 
the tradition, Visigothic and Mohammedan, least con- 
taminated by alien occupations and by foreign alliances 
of the reconquering kings, the earliest medieval castles 
are quite unlike those of the northern peoples. 

In France and England the first castles consisted of a 
ditch, a mound, and a keep, concentric and superim- 
posed; only after the Crusaders’ return were they 
changed into such gallant conceptions of lovely con- 
tours, and learned massing of strength and tension, as 
appeared when Coeur-de-Lion built Chateau Gaillard 
in 1196; and never, even in the Renaissance, did they 
quite unlearn the grim custom of the donjon. On any- 
one looking over plates of English and French castles 
the conviction is impressed that the main element of 
them is the great tower. With Syrian castles this is 
hardly true: at that called Karak of the Knights, or at 
Castle Pilgrim, or at Karak the Stone of the Desert, it 
is hard to make out the keep among the mighty towers 
that rise within the double circuit of defense. The 
plan of these Crusaders’ castles clings to the hill-top 
that they crown, as the Byzantine and Arab architects 
since Justinian’s day had preferred to set their own. 

It is with the building of Justinian that any serious 
study of Spanish castles will have to begin. The Em- 


1 Permission of the Hispanic Society of America. 


peror was an untiring builder, in Constantinople as in 
the provinces, and to the farthest outlying frontiers he 
sent his architects, from Ctesiphon to Cadiz. Drawn 
from Hellenistic Asia, his military and hydraulic engi- 
neers were the finest the world had ever known. All 
along the north of Africa we may see his castles, built 
four-square with square corner-towers, or round towers 
sometimes instead; and sometimes round and square 
towers midway the curtain wall. They are dated by 
inscriptions. Justinian and the emperors who followed 
him held the entire south of Spain from A. D. 554 
onward to 624, at the height of the building age, when 
S. Sophia was rising; and the Visigoths as they slowly 
won the south took over the architecture, like the deco- 
ration, which they found there. When, nearly a cen- 
tury later, the Moslem invasion broke over Spain, and 
the Visigoths were driven back, past the Tagus, past 
the Duero, past the mountains of Leon, to a refuge 
beyond the Asturian highlands, upon the northern shore, 
they carried thither neither more nor less than what was 
in their heads: a Byzantine-imperial tradition of build- 
ing churches, a Byzantine-imperial tradition of build- 
ing strongholds. 

The wide region known as Campos de los Godos was, 
as the name tells, won back early in the Reconquest. 
It lies, roughly speaking, between the mountains of 
Leon and the “uero valley, and between the old Road 
which runs from Medina to Burgos and that, just as 
old, which runs from Zamora to Astorga. The wide 
plain may be measured, more exactly, from Rio Pisuerga 
to the Sil. For many centuries these fields have been 
fought over—by the warring children of Ferdinand 
the Great, by the successors of Alfonso VI, the enemies 
of Alfonso IX, and, lastly, by the Communes when 
they rose against an alien in the time of Charles V. 
Burned and rebuilt more often than any historian can 
say, the castles of that region still keep as Byzantine 
traits, recognizable through all alteration, the square 
plan and the absence of a central keep. Aguilar de 
Campo lies now ruinous on the steep hill-top, with four 
huge, round towers challenging the four winds. <A 
long spur reaches down where the incline is least ; round 
towers flank the curtain that culminates in a larger one, 
somewhat as at Pefiafiel. But of a keep there is no 
trace; no more than at Gastal or Timgad in the Afri- 
can highlands. So the castle of Montealegre shows four 
square towers tangential to the corners and round tow- 
ers midway the curtain. It was besieged in 1216 and 
built in 1469, says the historian; who shall say when 
first built, by what Ordofio or Veremund or Froila, 
with what clear or dreamy recollection of his ancestors’ 
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fortress set among chestnut woods and embowered in 
oleanders in what once was Betica? A third example 
must suffice: that of Ampudia with a mighty keep at 
one angle and the other three square corner-towers 
various in size and epoch, with an outer enclosure of 
towered walls rising beyond the moat and about the 
drawbridge, and a town wall that rings in all with its 
manifold round towers, much as Procopius describes 
the ideal fortified city under the Empire. And indeed 
in this very region a Basilian convent, owing obedience 
to the Greek church, long survived. 

The Moslems who entered Spain before the first 
century of the Hegira had ended may have brought 
their own builders; or they may have sent back, as time 
went on, to Damascus or Bagdad, or Babylon or Egypt. 
Their style in military architecture is marked, in such 
late castles as have survived for study, by the multitude 
of towers that rise along the hill-crests they selected, 
and guard the curtain walls by their command of flank- 
ing fire; by their irregular outline; by their complicated 
approaches, and their underground cisterns and store- 
houses. How much of their own skill must be set down 
as debt to Byzance, is not here the question, but it 
would be doubtless the lion’s share. At any rate, they 
built quickly and well. In 761, just half a century 
after the death of Roderick, Toledo was well fortified, 
with new-made walls and towers; anon Abderrahman 
II had the walls and strongholds of Merida repaired 
by Giafar ben Muhasin, the chief of the architects, and 
in 981 Fatho ben Ybrahim the Omeyad, famous for his 
wisdom and his numerous journeys to the East, fortified, 
or enlarged, the fortifications of the castle of Maqueda 
on the Tagus. There a great battle was fought in 
1013, and the Vali of Toledo, Obeyd Ala, was de- 
feated by his rightful lord the king of Cordova; there 
in 1083 to Alfonso VI was surrendered all the domain 
from Talavera to Madrid. A century later the castle 
was given to the Order of Calatrava. 

The Military Orders have always played a part in 
castle-building: the Templars in their turn had fetched 
their plan and their square towers from the East and 
built superbly, for instance at Ponferrada in the Vierzo; 
the Knights of Calatrava carried with them the pure 
Cistercian early Gothic: for instance, to the mother- 
house that bears their name, below Ciudad Real. But 
all the time, on just the other side of an imaginary 
shifting line of frontier that waxed and waned with 
the seasons and the campaigns, abode the Moslem build- 
ers. They reared fair and rosy their delicate brick 
towers in squares or octagons, they corbelled out the 
chemin de ronde on arches along the inner face of the 
wall—as was indeed recommended by Philo of Byzance 
—they set no machicoulis to overhang but they capped 
the battlements with a dainty pyramidal cresting. 

Above Cordova on the river, where Roman pottery 
and Visigothic metal yet turn up under the spade to 
attest earlier occupation, they built a castle which was 


to serve the King D. Pedro in the eleventh century for 
his treasury, and a Spanish noble in the twentieth for 
his toy; it is called Almodovar del Rio. The ascent 
thereto is steep and difficult; the towers therein are 
solid up to the level of the inner ward, the chemin de 
ronde runs through them, higher up; the keep is set 
apart and connected only by a light bridge at the same 
level. The vaults were of brick and domical or cut- 
stone, eight-sided cloistered vaults on squinches, or, in 
the upper chamber of the keep, a true ribbed dome car- 
ried on angle-arches after the manner invented by 
Sassanians and employed by provincials throughout the 
nearer East. It has been restored now, and the tourist 
who stops at Cordova may see it for his pains. 

Rather like in effect, when the turban nodded in 
both, will have been the stronghold of Alcala de Gua- 
deira, built by Abu Yacub in 1172, surrendered to S. 
Ferdinand in 1246, and rebuilt and altered by the 
Christian conquerors, who added a mighty keep where 
the hill-top breaks down to the stream and encloses it 
in a descending series of wards and barbicans. They 
dedicated a church, too, where the mosque had stood, 
as may be known by the broadish square plan of the 
chapel of S. Michael, and its minaret-belfrey, close 
behind the castle on the utmost hill-top crest. To the 
siege of the little city in the fifteenth century, Mosen 
Diego de Valera devotes a chapter, nor was it the least 
of the Divers Feats he celebrates in his Memorial. 
Fernan Darias de Sayavedra held the castle for the 
Marquis of Cadiz, and thence harried Seville, where 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia lay. “So the Duke be- 
stirred him to gather a great company of men, saying 
that he wanted to go to Xerez, and as Alcala be only 
two leagues from Seville he bid fetch out his lombards 
(which are great guns) and ponies (which I take to 
be like mortars) and catapults and various rams and 
all the other things needful to fight, and went to be- 
leaguer Alcala de Guadeyra with about 3000 horse 
and 8000 foot. The Marquis hearing this wrote to 
his friends and came up, so that in truth on one side 
or the other were arrayed the greater part of the noble 
gentry of Andalusia.” And this complicates the situa- 
tion. There is a moment in the story when treason 
was smoking like flax where a spark lies: a Commander 
of S. James called Mosqueira was the retainer of the 
Master of that Order, D. Juan Pacheco, who would 
have been glad had the city not been taken. ‘“Mos- 
queira, feigning a wound from the hand of the Duke’s 
gunner Master Alonso, stabbed him, as he was about 
to fire a great lombard, which when the Duke heard, 
though not naturally inclined to cruelty, he was so 
wroth that he laid hand on his sword and ran him 
through.” His death upset all the plans. The outcome 
was that the two principals, with three retainers each 
and without arms, were locked into the little castle of 
Marchenilla near by, there to stay till they agreed: 
which is one way of conducting arbitration. Alcala is 
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PENAFIEL—THE PRoW OF THE CASTLE 


too old for sieges now: the outer walls are gone, where 
stubble gilds the plain, and where, within, the wavy 
grass is tall, the broken vaulting above aljibe and gran- 
ary wants wary walking. The river brink is terraced 
for vine-garth and oliveyard, where through the red 
earth the outcrop of brick and stamped clay is like a 
redder rock, timeless and forgotten. ‘To the upper 
town the steep street goes up too steep for carriage or 
motor-car, as clean as if men walked there only on 
Sabbath days; the murmuring mosque is a hushed and 
twilight chapel, where, on the retable, perishing colors 
are crimson and azure still, and the tarnished gilding 
glimmers in the afternoon light from the rarely-opened 
door. The lower town is filled with the soft throbbing 
purr of mill-stones and the creaking wheels of the pa- 
tient mules, for the finest bread in the world is baked 
at Alcala, of flour they have grown, ground, bolted 
and sifted, and the Psalmist’s blessing is fulfilled upon 
the place, where the low, winter sun lies long and the 
towers hang filmy above the brimming pools. 

Those towers that the Moslem builded yet crown 
the Alhambra’ hill; and he worked on through the 
centuries, in Andalusia, till the Alhambra fell. One 
Master Mohammed a Moor planned and directed the 
castle of Carpio on the Guadalquivir, and his head- 
workman who saw it finished in 1325 was called Ruy 


1 For Granada see February, 1919. 
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Cil, who by his name would seem to have been a 
baptized Moor. In 1477 Mohammed Agudo was 
master mason of the Alcazars of Seville:—but the old 
story at Seville, how King Peter built a pleasure palace 
for Maria de Padilla whom he loved, is another story. 
Spain was still in touch with the East; in that same 
year of 1477 an Alexandrian called Statius built the 
mole at Barcelona, and when storms prevented its com- 
pletion the city officers and the Chamber of Commerce 
took council together with the best architects that were 
to be found in Syracuse and Rhodes and Crete. Be- 
tween Justinian’s veterans in the seventh century and 
the divided caliphates in the eleventh, between the 
Latin despots of the East in the thirteenth and the 
merchant princes of Barcelona in the fifteenth, there is 
no break. 

At moments the trail is crossed by Italian or French 
builders; indeed yet they do not divert the course of 
things so much as might have been expected. When 
the castle of La Calahorra was erected in the sixteenth 
century and decorated in the best Genoese style, the 
four-square plan, the round angle-towers, are tradi- 
tional, and only the incorporation of the great stair in 
the ensemble of the central court, is foreign and unpar- 
alleled. It is barely conceivable that a French chateau 
inspired the plan of the beautiful castle of Belmonte, 
not very far from Cuenca, begun in 1455 and finished 
in 1470, by the Master of Santiago, D. Juan Pancheco. 
While the site may have fortified long before, certainly 
the pentagonal plan was conceived by the Renaissance 
spirit, and bespeaks the caprice of a wanton noble or 
the experiment of a curious engineer. Here, by the 
riverside under its shadow, was born, of gentle blood, 
though not, as often alleged, of the great lineage of 
Ponce de Leon, the gracious youth who was to be a 
glory in the Augustinian Order and at the University 
of Salamanca as Fray Luis de Leon. The hill with its 
ruins belonged latterly, I believe, by right of inherit- 
ance, to the late Empress Eugenie; I do not know to 
whom she has left it, but perhaps it is the Institute of 
Valencia de Don Juan. That delightful body, a sort 
of intellectual hospice for poor scholars and the home 
of recondite and adorable learning, already possesses 
by an inheritance legitimate and direct the superb ruins, 
in the west, of the castle of Valencia de Don Juan. 

While, as in Syria, some castles followed the form 
of the hill-top in Castile, of which the finest instance 
is Penafiel,' yet alongside the quadrilateral form per- 
sisted. “The double and triple enclosure, learned from 
the East, was rarely omitted. “Those walls which the 
traveller from the train may see. pausing at the junc- 
tion of Medina del Campo, belong to the outer line of 
defense on the plan published here; beyond them lies 
the moat, in which a pier supported the drawbridge 
when lowered, and a lower enceinte defended this in 
turn, while the castle proper not only overlooked the 


1 For Penafiel see November, 1921. 
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MEDINA DEL CAMPO—BROADSIDE VIEW 


rest but rose within a short bowshot, close enough to 
help in the first defense: all this still in accordance with 
the. Byzantine rule. Eastern also is the depth of the 
moat and the marked battering of the wall that rises 
from it. The keep differs from that at Penafiel, for 
instance, and most others, not only by its own position 
but in the placing of the turrets,—not, here, set on the 
angles and mid-way intermediate but flanking the cor- 
ners in pairs that show the angle between. 





Standing on a main road, commanding a great city, 
and a huge annual fair, this castle is probably older 
than our history of it. Built in the twelfth century, 
it keeps of that age no architectural remnant. It keeps, 
however, a good story how a peasant proprietor was 
accused to the king of coining money and showed that 
it was only diligence and good management which 
brought in the wealth, then, being justified, asked 
leave to spend the wealth in building up the great 
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castle. 
present one, and in 1479 Alonso Nieto was Master of 


Fernando Carrefio in 1440 was erecting the 


the Works of the Castle and Town. Le Mota de 
Medina, it is called, like La Mota del Marqués which 
lies westward from Valladolid: the word (which sig- 
nifies a mound) is the same as the French motte and 
the English mote and moat, and possibly lies back of 
Mariana’s ‘“‘moated grange.” ‘The site, however, has 
but little eminence and that probably natural, being on 
the river’s bank. Few travellers have done better than 
stop over between trains, yet Medina repays attention. 

The wind that blows across the Castilian plain 
turned up the poplars’ leaves all silver in the quiet 
light and shook a few stubble stalks: it came out of 
the infinite far, as though it had never stopped blowing 
since the creation of the world. Bounded by slopes 
like the flanks of great creatures, purply in the shadow, 
tawny on the sunward side, the castle rose up, pale 
against the pallid sky. 

A national monument now, locked up and inaccessi- 
ble at the irrational hours of the sentimental wanderer, 
it is still a sort of museum or pantheon of memories. 
Good Queen Isabel loved it well, and set the arms of 
the Catholic Kings on the portal. Here in November 
of 1503 the poor princess Donia Juana was in residence; 
and, being bent to follow her, worthless Philip the 
Handsome came down as far as the gate-house, but the 
sentry would not let her by. The Bishop of Burgos and 
the lords who had her safety in charge raised the draw- 
bridge and dropped portcullis, but if she could not go 
out she would not go back, and for three days and 
nights the poor distracted lady stood out in the wind 
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and weather, leaning at times against the wall in the 
embrasure, not eating and not listening. Isabel found 
her there, being fetched post-haste from Segovia, and 
took her upstairs and put her to bed like the loving 
mother that she was; but Isabel’s years were already 
counted. Here she died in 1504. For Queen Joan, 
‘Tordesillas was worse than Medina. Rebellious no- 
bles had often held the castle, then with the turn of 
the wheel the Archbishop D. Pedro Tenorio had it for 
his prison: so had Caesar Borgia, who contrived a ro- 
mantic escape in 1506 but broke a leg forby, whereof 
he shortly died. Another prisoner was a Marquis of 
Coria, D. Enrique de Toledo, held for burlador de 
damas (as a deceiver of ladies), like D. Juan Tenorio. 
Here were lodged the gentlemen who arranged the ran- 
som of Francois I, and they doubtless felt as much like 
prisoners as the rest. Here too for twenty years was 
kept Hernando Pizzaro, the brother of the great Con- 
quistador, a close prisoner, accused of cruelty in the 
new dominion: his character was cleared at last, but by 
then his day was come to the closing. Yet it was a 
proud hold, independent of Church and State: Ni el 
Rey officio ni el Papa beneficio, says the shield; and in 
the Comuneros’ rising it was held for the town while 
arms and men as many as might be spared were de- 
spatched to help in Segovia the gallant Juan Bravo and 
the cause of liberty. 

These ghosts walked the pale ramparts one August 
eve: the sky was amber of grape and silvery purple like 
the bloom of a plum. No green showed anywhere, 
only an ashen-colored earth and amber-colored slopes, 
waiting till a moon should rise. 
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‘The scholar or tourist who has seen, in Rome, the 
original model of the dome of St. Peter’s by Michelangiolo 
and who has compared it with the dome as it exists today 
cannot but feel that steps should be taken to complete 
the dome as originally intended by the master architect. 

About the year 1547 Michelangiolo Buonarroti was ap- 
pointed architect-in-chief of the Cathedral of St. Peter’s. 
On taking this office he found the state of affairs at the 
building quite serious, and his first duties were to free 
the church and himself from the clique of unscrupulous 
contractors and inferior workmen, who were parasites in 
the very vitals of the work. His predecessors as early 
as Bramante’s time encountered these individuals and 
money had been misappropriated by many fraudulent de- 
vices. San Gallo had not the force of character or 
strength of mind to arrest these conditions. Michelangiolo 
made his position sure by refusing all payments for his 
services. This enabled him to use a strong hand in 
checking dishonesty and eliminating many lazy workmen. 
Naturally, these measures made many enemies. The 
workmen immediately appointed a committee of deputies 
to protest to the Pope and to check Michelangiolo. He 
termed them “Setta San Gallesca,” and showed his shrewd- 
ness by keeping the injured officials in darkness as to 
his plan, giving information from day to day only as the 
work piogressed. This continued until the year 1557. 
The committee of deputies appointed Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio, an incompetent architect, an enemy of Michelan- 
giolo, as spokesman. ‘The Pope received the committee 
and appointed a relative to investigate their grievances. 
There was nothing to report against Michelangiolo’s ac- 
tions, who, however, tendered his resignation, which the 
Pope wisely refused. In 1559 Pius IV strictly forbade 
any changes from Michelangiolo’s designs. This was the 
condition the new architect had to meet on entering the 
office of architect-in-chief of St. Peter’s and is the reason 
for the model which proved such a help to the subsequent 
architects who carried out the original designs. 

When Michelangiolo had reached the sublime age of 82, 
his friends, Cardinal of Capri Donato Giannotti Lottino, 
Tommaseo Cavalieri, and Francesco Bandini, advised him 
to have a model prepared so that, in case of his death, 
his work would be continued as he intended. (If only 
his friends could have persuaded him to have had a model 
made of the Facade as he dreamed it!) This we know 
to be the case from the following letter written to his 
nephew: 

From Rome, 13 February, 1557. 
To LEONARDINO DI BUONARROTO SIMONI in Florence: 

“When, about two years ago, Messer Leonardo, a servitor 
of the Duke of Florence, came to visit me here in Rome, 
he told me His Lordship would have been greatly pleased 
if I had then returned to Florence, and 


held out many 
inducements in the name of the Duke. 


I replied that I 


begged His Lordship to grant me sufhcient time to enable 
me to leave the fabric of St. Peter’s in such a condition 
that it could not be altered by the substitution of any other 
design for my own. As I heard nothing more about the 
matter I proceeded with the said work, but it has not yet 
reached the desired condition; and not only that, but I am 
obliged now to construct a large wooden model of the dome 
and lantern so as to show the exact manner in which it is 
to be finished. All Rome has asked me to do this, the 
Reverend Cardinal di Capri especially, and I estimate that 
it will keep me in Rome for another year; at least I en- 
treat the Duke for the love of God and St. Peter to grant 
me this delay so that I may come back to Florence freed 
from this haunting thought, and feeling that I shall never 
be obliged to return to Rome again. With reference to 
the work having been stopped, this is not true, for between 
masons, bricklayers and laborers, there are still sixty men 
at work, as may readily be seen, with good hope of con- 
tinuing. I wish thee to read this letter to the Duke and 
to beg His Lordship on my behalf to allow me to remain 
here for the period already mentioned, which will be neces- 
sary before I can return to Florence; for, if my disposi- 
tions now incorporated in the structure were to be changed, 
which certain envious persons here seek to compass, it would 
be as though in all this time I had accomplished nothing. 


MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI.” 


The model was a year in construction and we are told 
that a certain Giovanni Franzese is responsible for this 
work. (Vasari speaks of him as Jean: Vasari XII 252, 
253). It measures 12 feet 6 inches in diameter by 20 
feet in height. This model has fortunately come down 
to us practically intact and now rests in a room over the 
left aisle of St. Peter’s Cathedral. It is soon to be moved, 
however, to a new museum under construction and ad- 
jacent to the Cathedral. I have carefully measured the 
model and shall reproduce it exactly, and I hope that my 
reproduction will be permanently exhibited in a museum 
in the United States. Thus, thanks to Cardinal of Capri 
and his friends, the world has now among its collections 
of many domes the finest example ever created by the 
human mind. Still, it is not yet complete as Michelan- 
giolo intended it. 

By looking at the two photographs accompanying this 
article, it will be noted that several changes took place 
even in the time of the great architect, for it is known 
that the dome had reached the height of the cornice of 
the buttresses at the time of his death (1564). One will 
notice that he varied the window heads between the but- 
tresses. In the model they are all pedimental, whereas 
in the actual dome they are alternately pedimental and 
segmental. Other changes took place in the detail of the 
festoons and in the insertion of the lion heads above the 
swags. In addition the detail of the leaves of the corinth- 
ian capitals is much more ornamental on the dome than 
in the model. 
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But the omission of the curved buttresses, or consoles, 
and the statues above the buttresses is the most important 
difference between the two. These features seem to me 
absolutely necessary to complete the silhouette of the 
dome. How graceful the lines of the dome would be 
if carried down to the buttresses! This would give the 
dome strength and grace, and do away with the sharp, 
angular effect now so apparent at the juncture of the 
dome and the buttresses. The omission of these details 
not only weakens the support given to the dome, but also 
lends a stilted effect to the dome by abruptly separating 
the perpendicular lines of the drum and attic from the 
domical portion. The addition of the figures of the 
apostles and the added superimposed weight would give 
more stability, both apparent and real, to the buttresses, 
and would terminate appropriately the steel-like quality 
of the line of the dome. How essential it is to complete 
the whole! Surely he who succeeds in correcting this 
error, which can even now be done, will receive great 
renown for his work. 

A great change took place in the curvature of the 
dome as seen in the accompanying sketch. “A” shows 
the contour of the model and “B” that of the existing 
dome. 

This change, no doubt, was made by Michelangiolo 
after experimenting with the model; he probably left 
instructions to be followed. Only a master’s eye could 
have foretold that, seen from the ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the cathedral, the lantern would have been 
partly eclipsed by the curvature of the dome if the curva- 
ture of the model had been followed. The additional 


heightening of the dome is more stately, more noble, more 
dignified. Certainly the curve as constructed is more stable 
as was proved by Du Bois Reymond, a French mathema- 
tician of the eighteenth century, who showed that the 
curve of the dome is the curve of maximum stability. 
The great master must have known this: at least I for 
one do not believe that the coincidence is a mere chance. 

The other differences are in the interior. The model 
contains three shells, whereas in the present dome there 
are only two. Whether or not the omission of the lower- 
most dome took place in the time of Michelangiolo has 
been a subject of much discussion. Fontana and other 
early writers strongly insist on the fact that the architect’s 
own plans and ideas were strictly followed. They never 
allude to a third or innermost vault. I feel that the 
elimination of the inner dome was a change made by 
Michelangiolo himself before his death. He probably 
found, in experimenting with the model, that the inner 
dome took away the soaring, sweeping quality he desired 
for the interior. Furthermore, an inner dome would 
have caused a long, dark, funnel-like shaft from the 
top of the lower dome to the lantern. The two existing 
shells of vaults are of brick, and the space between them 
gives access to the lantern. In order to resist the earth- 
quakes, to which Rome is subject, chains were placed 
around certain portions of the dome. The chains were 
strengthened in 1747 when the second of the two shells 
displayed signs of cracking. 

The architects subsequent to Fontana were Giacomo 
Della Porta and Vignola. The dome was finished ac- 
cording to the master’s design in 1590. 


Cooperative Housing 
By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


Cooperative housing has become a commonplace. That 
is to say, readers of the daily press (New York) have 
come to be familiar with the term. News items and the 
advertising columns carry information; salesmen will call 
upon request to furnish further details and initiate. So 
to understand “cooperation” one need no longer consult 
the volumes written about it by its friends. In fact, one 
need no longer cooperate to be a cooperator in a coopera- 
tive undertaking. So much down and so much a month 
takes care of the preliminaries; an operating company 
will manage—for a price. And if all goes as promised, 
one may sell out to some future cooperator for a profit. 

Some will hold that these well-advertised undertakings 
which carry the name of cooperation are neither new nor 
cooperative. Others will hold that they serve to indicate 
a phase in a process of change—the decay of competitive 
enterprise carried on for gain and the rise of a system 
of cooperation as the same has been formulated by its 
friends. Debate concerning these points could at best only 
lead to academic classification. For these enterprises have 
all been classified in popular opinion, thanks to the news 
items and the advertising matter in the press. So that 
the point of interest here is not what these advertised 


undertakings should be called, but what has “cooperative 
housing” come to mean to those who read and so become 
cooperators. 

During the decade before the war a few cooperative 
housing enterprises were launched under the handicap of 
hostile opinion. The legal profession, for the most part, 
viewed such undertakings as extremely precarious ven- 
tures. Real estate interests and speculative builders could 
forecast nothing but disaster to those who so invested their 
savings. And what, above all, stood to render the launch- 
ing of such undertakings extremely difficult was the re- 
luctance of lenders and the current opinion that such 
investments were not to be rated as liquid assets. 

But even so, under this reign of doubt and suspicion a 
number of so-called cooperative apartment houses were 
launched. For the most part these cooperating groups 
were recruited from the ranks of the more prosperous 
artists of one sort and another. In a few instances the 
enterprises were initiated by and for the cooperators 
themselves. Ordinarily they were “promoted” by some 
enterprising artist who had an eye out for gains easily 
secured. Characteristically and typically they were the 
outcome of a purpose to secure those pecuniary gains 
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which had ordinarily accrued to the landlord. That is 
to say, buildings were designed to be occupied only in part 
by the cooperators. One-half or two-thirds of a building 
was designed for the use of tenants who would, it was 
hoped, pay enough rent to cover the operating expenses 
and the fixed charges. Typically a “successful” under- 
taking was one in which the cooperator’s rent was no more 
than the calculated interest upon the equity which he had 
originally put in. So that in a successful undertaking, 
heat, light, and sundry services came free or nearly free 
to the cooperators in the case. 

Hence one may fairly conclude that what served to make 
the launching of these early cooperative undertakings 
possible under the reign of doubt and suspicion—sustained 
by the viewpoint of the legal advisors who drew up the 
articles of incorporation, the lenders of money and the 
cooperators themselves—was the prospect of profit. Fail- 
ure to charge such rents to the tenant as would cover fixed 
charges and operation was sufficient to characterize an 
undertaking as a failure. It is not, therefore, to be con- 
cluded that these pre-war cooperative enterprises differed 
in any essential, with respect to aim, from enterprises 
launched by speculative builders whose purpose was profit. 

Out of the years of war there developed a still greater 
shortage of houses touching other than the “workers.” 
Rents soared; signs of distress appeared in plain view. 
The cost of building reached a point where it was obvious 
that sufficient income from rents could not be secured to 
justify production. Nothing but loss was in sight for 
the builders of habitations. And the rent laws (New 
York) served to throw the ownership of habitations to 
rent into a dubious category of investment. So that for 
a time the production of habitations of every class ceased 
altogether; real estate men and builders had nothing to 
do. Which served to broaden the base of the housing 
problem; it now touched more than those who needed 
places in which to live. 

The key to the situation, so it appeared, was the in- 
vestor. But the professional investor had nothing to offer. 
For him there was no prospect of profit in building; 
building promised a loss. Which served to shift the 
point of view with respect to what had best be done. 
For if those who needed houses would assume the newly 
developed risks of ownership, houses could be produced; 
and of course real estate would turn over, production 
would pick up and builders and building-trades workmen 
would have something to do. All that stood in the way 
was the lack of a method of transferring the risks of 
ownership to the would-be occupants of habitations. 

So, in response to the exigencies of the moment, the 
“own your own home” idea was stretched to cover the 
multi-family habitation. It was an extremely simple 
matter under the circumstances to brush aside the ancient 
legal objections to joint ownership of houses. Those 
whose business stood to be ruined by cooperative under- 
takings before the war now saw in collective ownership 
the most certain means of continuing their activities as 
producers of habitations for a profit. Thus, something 
of a shift in point of view has taken place. Cooperative 
enterprise, instead of being a competitor and alien, could 
be brought into the field. It could be sold at a profit. 


Hence it is taken as a matter of course that pages 
of advertising are used to set forth the advantages of 
“cooperative housing”—that is, buying into a cooperative 
building. But buying into such a building discloses, in 
the typical case, some interesting things. Ordinarily, the 
relation between first mortgage and sale price to the co- 
operators indicates that the promoter advanced a 70 per 
cent equity—which is not likely. From the relations 
between first mortgage, a fair estimate of the cost of 
land and building and the price for which the building is 
sold, one gains the impression that the promotion of co- 
operative housing affords something more by way of 
reward than obtains in the typical case when the specu- 
lative builder sells to the investor in tenement or apart- 
ment houses. Which may be sufficient to account for 
the change in point of view with respect to the merits of 
cooperative housing. 

In popular opinion, these pre-war and post-war enter- 
prises are “cooperative.” The latter differs from the 
former in that, typically, they offer no prospect of profit 
consequent upon ownership; all occupants are owners who 
assume the obligation to pay the operating costs, the fixed 
charges, and the cost of management during the period 
of payment or amortization. 

It is said, and it is no doubt true, that for the time being, 
the tenant owner secures more for what he pays than 
does the tenant who does not own. And so the gains are 
credited to “cooperation.” But neither the gains nor the 
enterprise itself may be referred to as the outcome of 
“cooperative” effort. 

For it is not to be overlooked that these enterprises 
grew out of the prospect of profit to be secured by the 
promoters by resort to the time-worn methods of business 
traffic. Initiative in the case arose out of the need to 
“do business.” To do business in this case was largely 
a matter of engaging in building without assuming the 
risks of ownership which had fallen into a precarious 
state. And all this took place by reason of the condition 
under which the time-worn methods of business traffic 
had hopelessly failed to provide houses. 

What, then, emerges as of interest in what has taken 
place is this failure and the hatching out of new methods 
of business traffic under the wing of cooperation. The 
enterprises are known as cooperative; and certain gains 
are apparent. This may suggest that, by extending the 
field of cooperation, further gains may be secured. But in 
this connection it should be pointed out that the cooperator 
has gained no experience in cooperating. His function 
in the case has been that of the investor who buys that 
which the professioxal investor had refused to take. The 
cooperator merely acted in response to the exigencies of 
the situation—that is all. So that it does not follow 
that a system of cooperation is likely to grow out of these 
experiences. 

It may be pointed out that we are here dealing with 
but an insignificant sector of the field of action; that in- 
itiative in cooperation is not likely to spring from such 
as become tenant owners in enterprises of the type referred 
to above; that cooperative action will develop out of the 
activities and experiences of labor—trade unionists. In 
connection with the latter assumption it is taken more or 
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less for granted that cooperation will consist of some- 
thing more than the name implies; it will also be in the 
nature of a businesslike manceuvre—a flanking movement 
with respect to the financial interests as now constituted. 

All of these assumptions on the part of those who set 
store by cooperation rest upon a further assumption that 
labor—the trade unionist ia particular—is guided in action 
by a point of view completely at variance with that which 
underlies the business situation. That is to say, it is 
assumed that a lifelong experience, under conditions en- 
forced by the machine process and given over largely to 
businesslike dealings with business men over conditions of 
work, wages and hours, has had no effect upon the work- 
men. He is conceived, both by his friends and others, to 
occupy a somewhat exposed position well outside the fron- 
tiers of the happy land of business promise. 

But to assume that such a lifelong experience in busi- 
nesslike bickering with business men has left no trace upon 
the outlook and the aims of the workman is to ignore the 
most obvious characteristics of the present situation. 
More and more the time-worn methods of business traffic 
are being adopted by workmen; and businesslike methods 
make for a single objective, the main chance. Pursuit of 
the main chance may require what we refer to as collective 


action; but it does not follow that the outcome will be 
cooperation. Indeed, there is now little to indicate that 
the outlook of the workman as expressed by himself or 
by his representatives in trade unions differs in any es- 
sential from the outlook of the businessman who goes 
to his work with this end in view. To this broad state- 
ment there follow certain qualifications, of course. There 
are individuals and groups who have not taken over the 
outlook of businessmen and who, as a consequence, have 
other ends in view. But what has been said is substan- 
tially true of the larger labor groups whose outlook is 
said to account for most of our woes. 

So it appears that the friends of cooperation have, for 
the time being, no more than an extremely weak founda- 
tion upon which to build a system of cooperation. For 
activity—initiative—without promise of pecuniary profit 
would seem to require a compelling, workmanlike interest 
surrounding the thing to be done. And the signs about us 
indicate that a compelling workmanlike interest in the 
thing to be done has fallen into decay. Which is to say 
that a system of cooperation, or cooperative housing, as 
formulated by its friends is not likely to take effect in 
advance of the decay of business traffic. So the friends 
of cooperation need not lose hope—not altogether. 


Community Planning and Housing 
By CLARENCE S. STEIN 


Land Studies in New York City 


Although hundreds of books and pamphlets have been 
published dealing with the problem of land values very 
little statistical data is available giving the facts with any 
substantial degree of accuracy or in sufficient detail. 

The published figures setting forth the value of farm 
and city lands are inaccurate and unreliable. But even if 
this were not the case the available data would be of 
very little use because of its failure to supply certain de- 
tailed information without which the bare statement of 
market values would mean very little. Let us take, for 
example, statistics of farm land. The figures purport to 
separate the value of the land from the value of improve- 
ments, ye< the only improvements which are classified as 
such are buildings. But the work done upon the soil to 
fit it for agricultural purposes, the construction of fences, 
roads, wells, irrigation ditches, etc., all these things are 
improvements just as much as the erection of a building. 
We know that the cost of these items is very great but 
there is no data available to show what the actual cost 
has been. Nor is there any way of telling what is the 
relationship between the market value of farm land and 
the cost of making it available for use. 

In city land, also, many factors are included which have 
never been properly separated or studied. The subject 
is one of such great importance that it seems strange that 
there should be so little available data, and yet it is a 
fact that practically no reliable statistics are available by 
which a complete picture of the costs and values of urban 


land can be obtained. The material at hand consists 
principally of the assessment rolls of city tax departments. 
Until recently it was the practice to assess land together 
with improvements (buildings) without separating the one 
from the other; now, many of our cities have adopted the 
more helpful plan of assessing land and buildings sepa- 
rately. But the assessment rolls of themselves are not 
very enlightening because the assessed value has seldom 
been the actual value. To make matters worse, the prac- 
tice of assessors has varied from year to year; that is to 
say, the assessment rolls in different years have repre- 
sented varying percentages of the actual value and these 
percentages have varied in a given year for different 
localities and for different kinds of property. It is, 
therefore, a task of some difficulty to correct the assess- 
ment rolls in order to make them represent more clearly 
the actual market value of the property. But after we 
have accomplished this task a very much harder one awaits 
us. Just as in case of farm lands, a bare statement of 
market value failed to indicate improvements, so in the 
case of city land it is necessary to separate market value 
into the elements which have produced it. Thus the open- 
ing of streets and the installation of public utilities are 
usually paid for by the owner of the land. To build a 
sewer is as much an “improvement” to the land as to 
build a house. But the sewer is underground; it serves 
not only one parcel of land but many. Once installed it 
is never regarded as an “improvement.” The value which 
it adds to the land becomes land value and as such it is 
assessed by the city. Another one of the hitherto un- 
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studied elements of land value has been described by 
Professor Ely as the “ripening” value of land. In a city 
like New York it is quite obvious that certain sections 
should be restricted for particular uses and that a sub- 
stantial amount of vacant land should be at all times 
available for improvement. If this were not the case 
owners of land that is immediately usable would be in a 
position to extort monopoly prices from prospective home 
builders. It is quite impossible to gauge, with any degree of 
accuracy, the amount of land which will be needed from 
year to year. When a considerable tract is developed, 
with street improvements, etc., there is an unavoidable 
lapse of time between the placing of the land upon the 
market and its complete development. During this time 
carrying charges accrue and must be paid for by some- 
body. A certain expense for this so-called “ripening” is 
as unavoidable as the cost of street improvements. On 
the other hand, nothing could be more wasteful than the 
practice in which all American cities have indulged of 
cutting up into building lots large areas of farm land 
long before there was any possibility of their use for 
building purposes and the sale of this land to investors, 
builders or real estate speculators, who were forced to 
hold the land for a long period of years because of the 
excessive number of building lots which had been de- 
veloped. 

What are the facts in any large community? Is the 
promiscuous sale of housing lots at auction socially de- 
sirable? These lots are usually sold to workers of small 
means who are seldom in a position actually to improve 
their land with a home but who hope to do so at a 
future time and who believe that the purchase of a home 
site will prove a desirable and profitable investment. 
What has been the experience of such purchasers? What 
is the relationship between market value of land and the 
cost of developing it? What happens when land is held 
vacant and gradually increases in value as a city grows 
up around it? What is the cost to the owner in assess- 
ments, taxes and interest? This is the type of question 
which the available data does not permit us to answer. 
Realizing the importance of knowing the facts, a commit- 
tee’ of men interested in social questions and especially 
in housing undertook about a year and a half ago to 
investigate certain aspects of land values in the city of 
New York. A statistician and an assistant were em- 
ployed for more than a year studying the records of the 
register’s office and the tax department. A full account 
of this investigation appeared in the August number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics. The purpose of 
this article is to give a brief account of the results of 
the investigation together with some of the statistical 
tables. 

The writer realizes that this study must be taken only 
for what it is worth. It applies to only one city; most 
of the study covers only a limited number of pieces of 
real estate. That part which covers the entire city does 
so for a period of less than twenty years. No final con- 
clusions can be drawn from so limited an investigation. 





2The membership of the committee was as follows: Frederick L. 
Ackerman, Alexander M. Bing, Richard S. Childs, Prof. Robert M. 
Haig, Robert D. Kohn, Lawson Purdy, Robert E. Simon, Clarence 
Stein, Herbert S. Swann, Graham R. Taylor, Charles H. Whitaker. 


It is hoped, however, that similar studies will be made 
in the City of New York as well as elsewhere; and in 
the meantime, the results of the investigation are sub- 
mitted for whatever light they may throw upon the prob- 
lem and in the hope that they will stimulate others to 
undertake similar research. 

The investigation consisted of a study of the costs and 
market value—over a period of years—of various plots 
of land in New York City and—for a shorter period— 
of all the land in the different boroughs of the city, as 
well as an investigation into the value of land sold at 
auction approximately fifteen years ago and the relation 
between its present cost, including accumulated interest 
and taxes, and its present market value. The land studied 
was chosen more or less at random from pieces suggested 
by different members of the committee. The parcels of 
land were selected as samples of what was taking place 
all over the city. The amount of labor involved in each 
study was so great as to make the sampling method the 
only one practicable. 

The market value of the land at the time from which 
the investigation started was fixed by the expressed con- 
sideration in deeds of executors or trustees or by public 
auction sales, etc. In order to determine the market 
value of the property in any subsequent year, tests were 
made of the relationship between the assessed value of 
approximately two hundred different parcels of real estate 
in that year and their actual market value as determined 
by executor’s or trustee’s deeds (in which consideration 
was expressed). Forced sales in partition or foreclosure 
were eliminated. In this manner the average ratio be- 
tween assessed value and actual value was determined. 
It was assumed that this average applied to the parcels 
under consideration and the market value was determined 
accordingly. 

The elements of costs which were computed were taxes, 
assessments, interest on investment and interest on taxes 
and assessments. It was assumed that if any part of 
the land was improved the income from the improvement 
would take care of the carrying charges. From the time 
that such improvement was made no further interest or 
taxes were charged. In all cases, however, assessments— 
whether the property was improved or not—were added 
to cost, as these are capital charges which are not covered 
by ordinary income. In calculating interest, the rate used 
was 4 per cent compounded, in order to put the owner 
of the land in the position in which he would have been, 
if, instead of buying land, he had put his money in a 
savings bank. It is realized that both the rate of interest 
and compounding it are open to question. On the one 
hand the rate is too low; most parcels of vacant land 
carry mortgages which bear an interest rate of 6 per 
cent and the owner of equity will certainly expect a return 
at least equal to that of the holder of the first mortgage. 
On the other hand, it may be questioned whether in a 
study of this kind it is proper to compound interest. The 
course which was adopted seemed conservative because 
it merely placed the purchaser of vacant land in the 
position in which he would have been if he had made 
so safe a use of his money as to place it in a savings bank. 

In the tables which are given below the different items 
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are separated. This enables the reader not only to see 
at a glance the relative importance of each but to eliminate 
an item if he sees fit to do so. Irrespective of the social 
usefulness or disusefulness of holding vacant land, and 
consequently of the right of the holder to be compensated 
by receiving interest on his investment, it is both interest- 
ing and important to know what the total cost is. Taxes 
and assessments are both paid to the city and are in a 
different category. The taxes which any individual pays 
depend, for their amount, upon the taxes which are paid 
by every other individual. If no taxes were paid upon 
vacant land the tax rate would be correspondingly higher 
on property that was improved. So with assessments. 
If a sewer, or street opening or a park is not paid for 


Table I—Vacant 


by assessment against the property benefited, then the city 
must raise the cost of such improvement by general taxa- 
tion, thus increasing the tax rate on the rest of the prop- 
erty in the city. A distinction must, therefore, be made 
between the expense items of interest on investment and 
those of taxes and assessments. In the one case, the 
owner of the land may or may not be performing a social 
service by merely holding the land. In the other case, 
the paying of taxes and assessments are by that much a 
direct reduction of the taxes of the rest of the city. 

In the cost of these assessments, as well as in all the 
services for which taxes are levied, the element of land 
value enters. No effort has been made to estimate the 
importance of this factor, nor can it be estimated. 


Land, Manhattan 


























4% Com- 
Taxes on 4% Com- 4% Com- jpound Inter- 
Base Value in Vacant Special As-|pound Inter-| pound Inter-|est on Spe- Total Value 
Year Base Year Land sessments | est on Base jest on Taxes|cial Assess- Cost 1921 
Value ments 

1. 14th Street, near 
Fifth Avenue .... 1840 Est. $60,000 $385,881 $5,072 | $1,102,209 $749,234 $33,614 2,336,010 $726,000 

2. Fifth Avenue and 
39th Street ...... 1845 Sale 3,000 311,781 1,031 56,109 290,552 8,487 670,960 932,000 

3. Fifth Avenue and 
Tan BOE. occes 1866 Sale 82,500 320,741 3,337 631,189 335,523 18,568 1,391,858 726,000 

4. Fifth Avenue and 
ree 1860 Sale 20,000 203,683 1,664 198,720 214,630 10,784 649,481 458,000 

5. Fifth Avenue and 
95th Street ...00. 1856 Sale 11,400 301,147 10,355 134,617 320,994 47,161 825,674 737,000 

6. Fifth Avenue and 
97th Street ...... 1865 Sale 65,000 184,546 11,781 519,185 219,466 52,089 1,052,067 474,000 

7. 64th Street and 
Broadway ........ 1854 Sale 3,000 100,771 7,541 38,565 91,499 48,374 289,750 388,000 

8. Central Park West 
and 97th Street... 1859 Sale 15,000 78,329 7,187 130,892 91,437 24,202 347,047 195,000 

9. Riverside Drive 
and 109th Street.. 1880 Est. 60,000 156,509 21,689 241,231 106,757 46,884 633,070 421,000 
$319,900 | $2,043,388 $69,657 | $3,052,717 | $2,420,092 $290,163 | $8,195,917 | $5,057,000 























Table I consists of the study of nine different parcels 
of real estate located between 14th and 110th Streets, 
Fifth Avenue and the Hudson River. The starting point 
varies, depending upon the dates from which reliable 
information was continuously obtainable. The total value 
of these nine parcels at the starting dates is $319,900, 
which had increased by 1921 to the startling figure of 
$5,057,000. During the time that these properties were 
held vacant, however, a total amount of $2,043,388 was 
paid for taxes. In other words, the owners of this prop- 
erty paid to the city in taxes approximately 40 per cent 
of the present valuation of the property. During the 
period in question there was an accumulation of $2,420,000 
of interest upon taxes. If the taxes and interest thereon 
be added together the cost of these two items is in round 


numbers $4,500,000 as against a present value of $5,057,- 


000. Special assessments amounted to approximately 
$70,000, which with interest represent a present cost of 
$360,000. Interest on the base value totaled approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. If this be included the present cost 
of these nine parcels is approximately $9,000,000, as 
against the present value of $5,057,000. Only two par- 
cels in the list show a present value greater than the 
total cost; the one being at Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, 
the other at 64th Street and Broadway. In all the other 
cases, the present value is substantially less than the total 
cost. The most startling discrepancy is shown by the 
14th Street parcel, the present value of which is 
approximately $700,000, as against a total cost of ap- 
proximately $2,300,000. In this case, taxes and interest 
thereon total almost 50 per cent more than the present 
value. 


Table II—Tract on Washington Heights, 178th to 182nd Streets 

















r , — 4% Com- | 4% Com- 4% Com- 
Base Value in Taxes on Special pound Inter-jpound Inter-lpound Inter- Total Value 
Year Base Vacant Assess- lest on Sale est on est on Spe- Cost 1921 
Year Land ments Value Taxes cial Assess- 
ments 
Entire Tract ........ 1891 $1,490,420 $653,475 $481,025 $1,642,380 $234,651 $264,740 $4,766,691 8,996,100 
First Improved Tenth 1891 124,422 4,352 40,672 22,203 508 534 192,691 729,500 
Unimproved Tenth... 1891 131,450 165,248 46,495 294,892 76,412 59,370 773,867 474,500 
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Table II shows the result of a similar study of a large 
tract of land extending from 178th to 182nd Streets and 
from Amsterdam Avenue to Broadway. This tract was 
sold at auction in 1891 and shows a present value of 
almost double the present cost. A study was also made 
of the first 10 per cent of the land to be improved. In 
this case, the carrying charges are small and there is a 
present value of almost four times the total cost. On 
the other hand, that tenth of the property which remained 


unimproved in 1921 shows a cost of about double the 
present value. 

Practically all the land studied in Table I has remained 
vacant up to the present time. Most of that included in 
Table II was rapidly built upon. The land of Table II 
has enhanced in value at a rate much faster than the 
average rate of increase of New York real estate, and yet 
that portion of this property which was held vacant for a 
considerable length of time shows a very high present cost. 


Table I1J—Auction Sales 



































T Special | 4% Com- | 4% ¢ mo are 
~ axes on Specia , 0 Com- und Inter- 
Base Sale Vacant pc pound Inter-| pound Inter- — on Spe- Total Value 
Year Price Land ments est on Sale lest on Taxes| cial Assess- Cost 1921 
Price ments 
1. Morris Park ... “| 1913 $3,674,590 $489,448 $728,793 $1,335,158 $67,782 $79,359 $6,375,130 $2,741,800 
2. Van Cortlandt .. 1912 1,584,175 205,053 246,504 549,986 33,461 41,680 2,460,839 1,091,650 
3. Riverdale ....... 1909 260,075 49,551 57,508 151,798 11,249 13,094 543,275 200,975 
4. Throggs Neck ... 1908 366,549 88,862 61,439 221,256 20,910 3,419 762,435 401,900 
5. Ogden Estate ... 1907 1,520,825 357,945 223,263 952,558 97,962 83,902 3,236,453 1,706,300 
6. Beck Estate ..... 1905 1,229,400 195,170 122,832 604,929 47,082 31,242 2,230,655 1,474,100 
7. Martense Farm... 1909 146,200 35,551 51,804 79,228 7,615 14,299 334,697 191,250 
GO CeO ci ccscce 1906 131,600 36,094 | cece 95,404 Sar 8 86=—& as aan 274,295 117,685 
So. Ben Riise .....- 1905 181,195 54,907 34,612 118,380 13,549 22,351 424,994 263,175 
10. Livingston ....... 1906 105,700 23,441 16,567 82,355 6,494 3,439 237,996 92,250 
$9,000,309 $1,536,000 $1,543,322 $4,191,052 $317,301 | $292,765 | $16,880,769 $8,281,085 

















In Table III there is an analysis of the present position 
of the purchasers at auction sales of ten different parcels 
of land in all parts of the greater city of New York. 
These sales were advertised far and wide and attracted 
a great deal of attention at the time the property was 


anywhere near equaling the total cost. The aggregate 
value of all the land in the ten pieces is only 50 per cent 
of the total cost. Most purchasers at auction sales are 
people of small means induced to invest their money by 
tempting advertisements; yet unless they promptly im- 


























sold. In not a single case does the present value come _ prove their lands they are almost certain to suffer losses. 
Table I1V—Land Values in Five Boroughs of New York City, 1906-1921 
4% Comp. | 
Value in Bi pl | Special Interest on | Interest “ar guise Value 
Borough 1906 Vacant Assess- Value in on Assess- Charges, Inc. of Land 
Land Only Lead ments 1906 on Taxes ments 1906 Value in 1921 
Vacant Land | 
thas coe , a se saceieaitase caren ee ae ee es eee 
MEOGROMON 0.65 ccee 3,421,000,000 | 46,396,000 19,719,000 134,000,000 | 12,798,000 404,000 3,634,317,000 3,295,000,000 
ee 278,600,000 | 41,064,000 | 60,281,000 91,472,000 | 11,457,000 | 9,620,000 492,494,000 364,615,000 
Breen ..ccccece 651,876,000 44,613,000 51,798,000 102,533,000 12,085,000 3,773,000 866,678,000 892,559,000 
Sr 116,100,000 40,230,000 34,316,000 46,022,000 11,442,000 4,354,000 252,464,000 309,175,000 
Meeemene 2c cc cces 29,340,000 4,494,000 3,198,000 7,835,000 1,186,000 402,000 46,455,000 58,499,000 
TOPEe ct cccesses 4,496,916,000 | 176,797,000 | 169,312,000 381,862,000 | 48,968,000 | 18,553,000 5,292,408,000 4,919,848,000 























Table IV attempts a survey of all the land in the city 
of Greater New York for a period of fifteen years from 
1906 to 1921. The point of greatest difficulty in this part 
of the study was to determine the actual value of the 
land at the starting and terminal points. The method 
described above was the one that was used and every 
effort was made to reduce the margin of error. The 
difficulties of arriving at a correct value of all the land 
in the City of New York are, however, very great and 
the estimate may not be absolutely accurate. It is un- 
likely, however, that a greater error than 10 per cent 
has been made and even if this be allowed the figures 
are very surprising. They show, in the first place, that 
the aggregate value of the land in the Borough of Man- 
hattan has not increased in the last fifteen years. It is 
quite probable that the occurrence of the war, checking 
as it did a substantial number of the building operations, 
exercised a retarding effect upon land values. Another 


explanation lies in the fact that whereas certain parts 
of the city have increased enormously in value, other 
parts have declined. Even assuming a 20 per cent error 
in the estimated value of land in 1921, the enhancement 
since 1906 averaged over the entire borough would still 
be very small indeed. 

In the Borough of The Bronx there was a large pro- 
portion of vacant land in 1906 which has since been de- 
veloped and the value of the land shows an increase 
from $278,000,000 to $364,000,000. But during this period 
the owners of the vacant land paid taxes of $41,000,000 
and special assessments of $60,000,000, making a total 
of $101,000,000, a charge which would be increased by an 
additional $21,000,000 by the inclusion of interest on these 
two items for land that has remained vacant. In other 
words, the land included in the Borough of The Bronx 
increased $90,000,000 in value but there was expended 
$122,000,000 for assessments and taxes on vacant land 
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and interest thereon. In other words, the total increase 
in the borough including the increase on improved 
property was less for the period in question than 
assessments and taxes on vacant land. In addition to 
these items, interest on the base value of the land of 
$91,000,000 swells the total present cost to $492,000,000, 
as against a present value of $364,000,000. In Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond the story is much more favorable 
to the holder of vacant land. In each of these cases the 
increase for the whole borough is sufficient to show a 
profit as against the present cost, although not a very 
large one. For the entire city the cost is somewhat 
greater than the present value.’ 

From the entire study, the conclusion which seems ir- 
resistible is that, popular opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the holding of vacant land is exceedingly un- 
profitable and that it is much better to deposit one’s money 
in a savings bank than to buy a piece of vacant land and 
continue to hold it vacant. Whether or not the holding 
of vacant land is socially desirable, there can be little 
doubt that from the standpoint of sound investment it is 
inadvisable. 

The above figures would also indicate the necessity 

1It will be noted that in the above tables changes in the purchasing 
power of money have not been taken into consideration. If the 


present values were corrected on the basis of the 1913 price level, 
there would be a substantial reduction in the 1921 values. 


for better city planning and better supervision over the 
opening of streets, sewers, etc. It is wasteful in the 
highest degree to develop many times as much vacant 
land as the city can possibly absorb. Somebody must pay 
the bill. Whether it be the homeseeker who finds that 
land, which ten or twenty years before was within his 
means, has now so much increased in value as to be 
beyond his reach; whether it be the speculator in vacant 
land who, reading about the vast profits of the Astors, 
has been tempted to buy a few vacant lots and finds that 
they have cost him more than double what they are worth; 
whether it be the land developer whose first sales were 
very profitable, but who sees these profits shrinking and 
disappearing as he carries the property from year to year, 
to all of these the holding of vacant land is disastrous and 
the process is one of great social loss. 

The figures quoted above indicate the necessity for more 
intelligent study of this most important question. In order 
to devise a remedy we must know what are the facts. 
Limited as it is, the present study points to a widespread 
misconception as to the profitableness of holding vacant 
land. It points also to great social waste in connection 
with the marketing of building plots. The entire question 
of land tenure and taxation cannot be properly considered 
without more definite information and more thorough 
statistical studies. ALEXANDER M. BIne. 


Town Planning in England 


By THOMAS ADAMS 


An Important Conference 


The most important and largely attended Town Plan- 
ning Conference that has been held in England since the 
R. I. B. A. Conference of 1910 was opened in Manchester 
on Monday, 9 October, 1922, and extended over a week. 
The Conference was held in the Manchester Town Hall, 
and was particularly remarkable because of the interest 
shown by the local authorities in what is known as the 
Manchester region. An Exhibition of plans, models, and 
drawings took place in connection with the Conference 
and illustrated the progress being made in town planning 
in all parts of England. 

The auspices under which this Conference and Exhibi- 
tion were held indicate a significant trend towards the de- 
velopment of regional planning, and shows that the prog- 
ress of town planning in the future will be largely as- 
sisted or retarded by the success which meets the present 
efforts being made to promote regional schemes. 

The Conference was convened by the Manchester and 
District Joint Town Planning Advisory Committee. This 
Committee is representative of the local authorities lying 
within an area of 700 square miles, with Manchester as 
the centre. It includes, besides Manchester, large cities 
and towns like Salford, Stockport, Oldham, Bolton, Bury 
and Rochdale. 

The organization which has been set up in the Manches- 
ter district for the purpose of making a regional survey 


and preparing a regional plan is one of a number that 
have been formed in different parts of England. Similar 
organizations or joint committees have been formed to 
deal with the planning of such areas as the Tyneside 
Region, where Newcastle is the main urban centre, South 
Wales, the Doncaster coal region, West Middlesex, South 
Essex and elsewhere. The Manchester region is the 
largest and perhaps the most important that is being dealt 
with by a joint committee. The 700 square miles in the 
region lie within a radius of 15 miles from St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester. Within this radius there are local 
authorities, comprising what are known as county bor- 
oughs, urban districts and rural districts. There has 
been a certain amount of town planning in the region 
since the passing of the Town Planning Act of 1909. 
Some 17 or 18 schemes are in course of preparation in dif- 
ferent parts of the area. Another score or more will 
have to be prepared under the compulsory clauses of the 
Town Planning Act by 1926, and several of these schemes 
are now under consideration. The measure of agreement 
between the different districts is remarkable notwithstand- 
ing that there are a few authorities not prepared to co- 
operate. For instance, there are 14 or 15 small districts 
that do not want to prepare town planning schemes. Un- 
doubtedly the educational work that is being done by the 
Joint Committee will gradually have the effect of bringing 
all the Councils in the region into line. 

As is well known, Manchester derives its importance 
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and its wealth largely from the cotton industry, but it 
is also an important centre for engineering and glass 
manufactures. The Lancashire people are strongly indi- 
vidualistic and, in spite of much progress they have made 
in achieving wealth and promoting education, the towns 
in which they live are among the worst planned and most 
depressing in the country. The town and regional plan- 
ning movement which is developed in this district affords 
the hope that a real effort will be made to secure better 
amenities of life for a vast industrial population that has 
suffered from some of the worst evils of congestion and 
disorder in town development. 


The Conference. A dominant figure throughout the 
whole proceedings, lasting a week, was the lord mayor 
of Manchester. The “managing director” was Alderman 
T. Turnbull, D.L., Chairman of the Joint Committee, 
who has been an ardent supporter of town planning for 
the last twelve years. Ten mayors, including the lord 
mayor, occupied the chair at the different sessions. 
Among those who read papers were Sir Henry Maybury, 
Director-General of Roads; Professor P. Abercrombie. 
A.R.I.B.A., Professor of Town Planning, Liverpool Uni- 
versity; Professor Alshead, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. F. L. Elgood, 
O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. G. L. Pepler, Chief Town Plan- 
ning Inspector Ministry of Health; Mr. I. G. Gibbon, 
C.B.E.; and the author. Professor Abercrombie dealt with 
“Regional Planning,” Mr. Elgood with “Town Planning 
Schemes,” and Professor Alshead with “Imagination in 
Town Planning.” Professor Abercrombie referred to Bos- 
ton metropolitan area as having accomplished the most im- 
portant pioneer work in connection with regional plan- 
ning. Although, as indicated, several architects took part 
in the proceedings, there was not much attention given to 
the architectural phases of town planning. This is perhaps 
natural, because of the regional character of the Confer- 
ence and discussions. 

The Exhibition. The Exhibition was chiefly remarkable 
because of the extent to which it showed that civic surveys 
were being promoted in different parts of the country. A 
great deal of town planning that has been carried out or 
started in England was based on inadequate studies of 
existing conditions. After the work of preparing the 
plans had proceeded to a certain stage, the need of fuller 
knowledge became evident and caused plans to be sus- 
pended. That has gradually created, therefore, an appre- 
ciation of the necessity of making thorough investigations 
of civic conditions as a preliminary to preparing plans. In- 
deed, this is one of the causes which has brought about the 
popularity of regional studies. If a thorough study is made 
of a whole industrial region it saves the necessity of mak- 
ing detailed civic surveys for each separate district within 
it. Perhaps the most significant exhibit was the one re- 
lating to the district in which the Exhibition was held. 
This included historical maps showing the growth of 
Manchester and other cities, survey maps showing open 
spaces, contour traffic densities, etc., diagrams illustrating 
the existing conditions as a basis for zoning, and interest- 
ing studies showing the ideas of certain authors as to the 
probable state of development in Manchester, Rochdale, 
Hythe, and other places in the year 2000. 


Attendance at these conferences in England reveals the 
fact that town planners generally and local authorities are 
looking to the United States as the place where zoning is 
being successfully carried out. Zoning in England is 
limited under the law for all practical purposes to areas 
that are not yet built upon. There is a growing disp 
sition, however, to demand powers from Parliament to 
permit zoning of built-upon areas similar to that which 
has been carried out in New York and St. Louis. Curi- 
ously enough the objection to it in England is based on 
the idea that zoning will depress the values of land, where- 
as the stimulus to it in the United States has come from 
those interested in stabilizing and increasing the values of 
land. Zoning in neither country will make much real prog- 
ress in improving social conditions until it is promoted di- 
rectly for the purpose of making conditions healthier and 
not for any selfish purpose connected with the land inter- 
ests. On the whole, apart from somewhat loose ideas on 
the subject of zoning, town planning in England is takin 
hold of the public mind that is being promoted along the 
right lines.) The Manchester Conference and Exhibition 
is a local illustration of the growing tendency to deal with 
the question in a comprehensive manner for a wide re 
gional area. 

The Town Planning Institute held a Provincial Meet 
ing at Manchester during the last three days of the Con- 
ference. The Institution enjoyed liberal hospitality from 
the Manchester people and its members contributed large- 
ly to the discussions. The new president of the Insti- 
tute is Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., of Lanchester, 
Rickards & Lucas. Mr. Lanchester is one of the promi- 
nent English architects who devotes a large portion of his 
time to town planning in Great Britain and India. 
Among his predecessors in the chair of the Institute are 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., and Professor S. D. 
Adshead, F.R.I.B.A. 


Announcement 


The Executive Committee of the New York Chapter, 
as Trustees of the Travelling Scholarship, founded by 
Pierre L. Le Brun, announces the 1923 Competition for 
the selection of a beneficiary. The programme will be 
issued about 30 December, 1922, calling for drawings to 
be delivered about 1 March, 1923. 

All those wishing to enter the competition should ar- 
range at once for nomination by a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Nomination blanks can be 
had of the Secretary of any Chapter, or of the Le Brun 
Scholarship Committee, Julian Clarence Levi, Chairman, 
215 West 57th Street, New York City. Nominations 
should be sent so as to be received before 1 January, 


1923. 





Subscribers, Advertisers and Correspondents are 
requested to note that the Editorial Office of the 
JourNnaL has been removed from 313 East 23rd Street 
to the Fiske Building, 250 West 57th Street, New 


York City. 
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LLOYD ELIOT WARREN 


A.B., M.A., Ph.B., A.D.G. 


Atelier Daumet-Girault-Esquié, 1892 
Past President of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
Born 10 November, 1868 
Died 25 October, 1922 


‘“‘And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and 
to another one; to every man according to his several abil- 
ity; and straightway took his journey. After a long time 
the lord of those servants cometh and reckoneth with them. 
And so he that had received five talents came and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me 
five talents; behold, | have gained beside them five talents 
more.” 

It is not a little thing that a man, as to who: all the 
outer circumstances of life might conspire to cloud .is sense 
of the responsibilities, the privileges, of an unusual position, 
should deliberately choose, not the easy way but the rough 
path of service to his fellow men. Birth, breeding, for- 
tune, education, Lloyd Warren used as instruments in his 
daily service of the spirit of beauty, in the effort to give 
others also the opportunity to serve at beauty’s shrine; and 
renounced the practice of his art that he might dedicate 
himself to this—to what he felt to be of greater worth to 
the world: No one can fill the place he held, no one can 
wield the influence that was so peculiarly his—this beloved 
and respected leader, victim of a tragic and untimely fate; 
but over his bier as it lay violet strewn below the wonder- 
ful reredos in St. Thomas’s must have risen more than one 
reverent and affectionate vow: that the work he had so 


well begun and so generously supported should not fail of 
full accomplishment. 


“His lord said unto him, ‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: . . . enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord.’ ”’ 
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Public Information About Architecture’ 
By JOHN V. VAN PELT 


Chairman of the Committee on Publications and Public Information 


This month a large proportion of the Public Informa- 
tion Committees of the different Chapters have responded 
to the request for a report. Many of them have not 
had Chapter meetings and have only been able to fore- 
cast activities. Nevertheless the Institute Committee is 
grateful for a word of any kind and would like to receive 
51 letters from the 51 Chapters between the 4th and 
6th of each month. 


Tue Battimore Cuapter, through the efforts of John 
H. Scarff, is continuing the publication of articles in 
Baltimore Evening Sun. ‘The last we have on file in 
the issue of 7 October, was on The Development of Art. 
Each one of the Chapters should undertake work of this 
kind. 


Tue Boston CHAPTER issues a monthly bulletin and 
interests itself in civic improvements. Except for the 
very useful work of Mr. Bourne in having induced the 
Christian Science Monitor to publish articles of archi- 
tectural interest, we have as yet no information con- 
cerning further activities with the press on the part of 
this Chapter. 


THE BrooktyN CHAPTER is inquiring into the difh- 
culties that the Building Department finds in the chang- 
ing of plans after approval of the Department so that 
buildings are at times constructed in violation of the law. 


Tue Cuicaco CHapter has done notable work in 
bringing before the public, the desirability of restoring 
the old Fine Arts Building of the World’s Fair, as has 
already been recorded in the JouRNAL. 


Tue Connecticut Public Information Committee 
proposes to furnish to the press, descriptions of the 
winning drawings in public competitions within the State 
and the copy of a satisfactory description of all of the 
important public or semi-public buildings as they are 
completed. 


THe MINNESOTA CHAPTER has been preparing articles 
for publication in the Minneapolis Journal. Furthermore, 
different architects in Minneapolis belonging to the Min- 
nesota Chapter financed certain paid publicity in the 
Minneapolis Journal. The tax to architectural firms was 
$18.00 and to individuals $12.00 for the winter’s publicity. 
The headings of the articles follow: 

Why the Architects are Advertising. 

Functions of an Architect. 

Training of an Architect. 

Methods of an Architect. 

Value of Architecture to the Owner. 

Value of an Architect to a Community. 

The Businesslike and Economical Way to Build. 

The Right Use of Materials. 

The Architect’s Practice One of Personal Service. 

Selecting and Dealing with an Architect. 

The Architect’s Charge for Service. 





? Address communications to 126 East 59th Street, New York City. 


The space contracted for was two columns wide and 
seven inches long, but the newspaper gave, in addition, 
considerable space for a general news item of which the 
Chapter took advantage and which was felt to be most 
valuable. 

During the coming winter the Chapter plans the same 
form of publicity and to supplement it with a series of 
personal letters mailed to the majority of businessmen in 
Minneapolis every two weeks. It is also outlining a talk 
to be given before the Rotary Club and other similar or- 
ganizations. In addition it has taken up the matter of 
credit for the architect whenever a building is mentioned 
or a photograph published in the newspapers. It finds by 
advertising in the newspapers that they have more or 
less of a lever over them and the latter are much 
more generous with their space and in giving the archi- 
tects credit where credit is due. It also intends to ap- 
proach the realtors of Minneapolis requesting that when 
they offer a house for sale they mention that it was de- 
signed by an architect, if that be the case, and if possible, 
give the architect’s name. 


Tue NepraskA CuHapter is furnishing a series of lec- 
tures once a month before the Omaha Business Woman’s 
League and purposes having the same lectures given before 
some club in Lincoln. The first of these, delivered in Oc- 
tober, was quite successful. The Chapter has taken up 
with the Lincoln daily papers the subject of having credit 
given the architect when illustrations of buildings are 
published. 


Tue New York Cuapter has begun an inquiry into 
improper or undesirable conditions in the building trades. 
The Chapter is also preparing one or more traveling ex- 
hibitions to be sent on circuit throughout the country by 
the American Federation of Arts. This might also be 
done by other Chapters having available material. Com- 
municate with Miss Leila Mechlin, Secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 


THe NortH Caro.inaA CHAPTER is working on some 
small house plans which they hope to furnish. 


Tue TENNESSEE CHAPTER has undertaken to hold a 
yearly exhibition within the State. The first of these at 
Memphis, held during the summer, was a success. 


Asout THE middle of October the members of the 
Wisconsin Chapter subscribed individually for a full- 
page advertisement in the Milwaukee Sentinel setting 
forth the advantages of complete architectural service. 
The advertisement is dignified in appearance and begins 
with the caption “Build Better Homes.” There are some 
small decorative illustrations and at the bottom of the 
page in medium-sized, bold-face type is the signature 
“Wisconsin Chapter, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects.” From 2 until 15 November, the Chapter held an 
exhibition in the Milwaukee Art Institute furnished by the 
Associated Tile Mamufacturers with about 150 enlarged 
photographs of examples of work executed in that city. 
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Mr. Kelsey and Mr. Boyd were scheduled to deliver ad- 
dresses. One evening was given over to a joint discussion 
by representatives of the tile-setters’ union, tile contrac- 
tors and architects. Leigh Hunt, chairman of the Public 
Information Committee of the Chapter, has exerted con- 
siderable personal effort with the Milwaukee editors to 
induce them to give space to architectural matters and 
the Milwaukee Journal has agreed to publish satisfactory 
material. 

It is possible that although the Institute formally gave 
its approval to advertising, some of the members may be 
unsympathetic to a paid newspaper advertisement. It 
must be said that the Chapter advertisements put forth in 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee are dignified. But this ques- 
tion is not the point. What is important is that these 
Chapters not only have the courage of their convictions 
but are transmuting those abstract convictions into con- 
crete facts. They are doing. Even that would not be 
enough. What they are doing is done well. They are 
succeeding. 


The Secretary’s Page 


Boarp Meetinc: Among the subjects for discussion 
by this body, assembling December, 1922, at Denver, are 
the following: 

Proposed Uniform Contract Advocated by Bureau of the 
Budget of the Government. 

Bill Providing for Systematic Extension of the Park 
System of the National Capital. 

National Capital. 

Regional Representation. 

Purchase of Sites by the Public Buildings Commission for 
Housing. 

Establishment of Scholarship at American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. 

Structural Service Matters. 

1923 Convention. 

Small House Service Bureau, 
Connected Therewith. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge, Proposed Site Rejected by 
Fine Arts Commission. 

National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. 

Pan-American Congress of Architects. 

Engineering Division of National Research Council, Con- 
solidation with Engineering Foundation. 

Institute Representation on Consulting Committee of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards; also Request 
of $1,000 Contribution by A. I. A. to Committee on 
Lumber Standards. 

Jury of Fellows. 

Government Architecture, Institute’s Position with Regard 
to Same. 

Alabama Marble Company, Scholarship Offer of. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


On 9 NoveMBER a meeting of the Finance Committee, 
composed of Wm. B. Ittner, Chairman; Horace Wells 
Sellers, Lansing C. Holden, James O. Betelle and John 
B. Slee, was held at New York City for a discussion of 
the budget of 1923 and a general survey of the Insti- 
tute’s financial situation. 


New Members Elected 
(As of 25 October, 1922.) 


BuFrFaLo: Eli W. Goldstein. New York: Wesley S. 
Bessell, Theodore Irving Coe, Cameron Clark, Paul 
Gmelin, Harold Eric Kebbon, William M. Rouse, Wil- 
liam F. Thompson, Arthur Ware, Lawrence Grant White. 


(As of 20 October, 1922.) 


BrooKLyN: Robert F. Schirmer. CLEVELAND: Donald 
O. Dum, Benj. S. Hubbell, Jr. Cotorapo: Arthur M. 


Garbutt, James P. Sweeney, Charles T. Weidner. 
GeorciA: Francis Palmer Smith. ILirnois: Norman 
Wolcott Cook, Wm. Spencer Crosby, Earl Howel 
Reed, Jr. Inprana: Elmer E. Dunlap. Kansas City: 
Heber David Pampel. Kansas State: Harrison G. 
Overend. Micuican: C. K. Bell, Charles Crombie, 


Harold D. Davenport, Wm. E. Higginbotham, Alfred 
H. Mitschke, Cyril Edw. Schley, Henry F. Stanton. 
Minnesota: Rollin C. Chapin, Lewis James F. 
Gomme. NespraskKa: M. L. Evans, C. W. Way. San 
Francisco: George Henry Howard. ScranTon- 
WILkEs-BarrE: Frederick Lord Brown. Sr. Louis: 
John W. Kennedy. So. CatirorniA: Clifford A. Trues- 
dell, Jr., Frederick Wm. Walker. ‘Trxas: John L. 
Putnam. VircintA: Samuel Daley Craig. WaAsHING- 
TON STATE: George H. Keith. 


Errata 


We regret exceedingly that in this same space last 
month appeared two errors in regard to the competitions 
conducted by the Cleveland Chapter. Its Secretary in- 
forms us that the first was for “houses costing $20,000 
to $25,000,” instead of “$2,000 to $2,500,” as was stated. 
The second was for “houses not to exceed 800 square 
feet” instead of “700 square feet.”—EpirTor. 


The Architecture Club 
By J. C. SQUIRE 


As President, during the current year, of the Archi- 
tecture Club, I have been asked by the Editor to give a 
few particulars as to its origin and aims. 

The Club originated in discussions which took place 
last year between certain architects and mem of letters 
interested in architecture. It was generally agreed that 
there was insufficient contact between architects and work- 
ers in other arts; that the press devoted far too little 
attention to architecture and especially to informed cri- 
ticism of it; that the general public, though in a consider- 
able degree interested in buildings, was given too little 
guidance and did not even know the names of the most 
eminent architects; and that steps should be taken to 
remedy these evils. 

A series of dinners followed, at which some twenty or 
thirty persons attended. It was decided that a Club 
should be founded, composed in part of architects, in part 
or authors and journalists, and in part of interested lay- 
men, which should do its best to promote the interests 
of the best modern architecture. 
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A committee was elected consisting of Messrs. Oswald 
Barron, James Bone, A. Clutton-Brock, Sir Lawrence 
Weaver and J. C. Squire (non-architects) and Messrs. 
Vincent Harris, Oswald P. Milne, G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
Ralph Knott, H. Austin Hall and Professor Reilly, repre- 
senting the profession. Mr. J. H. Elder-Duncan was 
appointed Secretary, he having been an architect; and the 
committee drew up a constitution. 

This was announced as the first Quarterly Dinner of 
the Club, which was held at the Hotel Cecil, in July. 
There was a large attendance and speeches were made 
by Messrs. H. J. Goodhart-Rendel, G. K. Chesterton, J. 
St. Loe Strachey and others. The rules announced pro- 
vided for a total ultimate membership of 300, of which 
roughly one-third were to be architects. A hundred and 
fifty, including fifty architects, were to be elected this year 
and the rest at the rate of ten a month. 

Note—The story of the Architecture Club of London 
is reprinted from the Journal of the Society of Architects, 
London. It seems fairly safe to say that architecture is 
almost never the concern of men of letters in this country. 
As to how greatly architects are concerned with the art 
of literature, taking the profession as a whole, we, of 
course, have no opimion. But the apostles of one art 
cannot come into intimate contact with those of another 
except with profit to both, and assuredly architecture 
greatly needs the support of literature.—Epiror. 


The Labouisse Prize 


Samuel Stanhope Labouisse, whose untimely death was 
mourned not only in the city of New Orleans where he 
lived, but throughout the American Institute of Architects, 
was one of those rare souls to whom architecture was 
a veritable development for transcending the cleverness 
of the trained designer or the pedagogy of the successful 
practitioner. In the city of New Orleans—where was 
once to be found, perhaps, the gayest flowering of the art 
of building om the American continent—Samuel Labouisse 
came into his own as naturally as a free soul responds 
to beauty always. He labored patiently, untiringly, and 
always uncomplainingly, to show Orleanians the treasures 
that lay all about them, either sinking to melancholy and 
contemptuous decay or falling before the wrecking crews 
of the new spirit that was loudly acclaimed as progress. 

Thus it was, with great joy, that we learn of the prize 
with which the name of this great soul and gentle architect 
is to be commemorated. ‘Thanks to an anonymous gift, 
the Department of Architecture (founded by Mr. La- 
bouisse) of Tulane University, will give an annual prize 
to that student whose work exhibits the best appreciation 
of the architectural traditions of New Orleans. It is 
an example that other institutions might well follow, 
before all the charm of many an early American develop- 
ment is sacrificed to the incongruous intrusion of mean- 
imgless academic motifs. But these young graduates of 
Tulane University will need help and encouragement. So, 
let the citizens of New Orleans, through one of their 
great civic organizations, offer a worthy prize to that 
owner of a building, who, during each twelvemonth, shall 
have encouraged his architect to produce a work most in 
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keeping with that unique and precious tradition which is 
the joy of all artists the world over. By whatever name 
it may be called would not matter, for Samuel Labouisse 
loved his city and his art with no thought of vainglorious 
preferment. 


American Academy in Rome 


The jury of the American Academy in Rome, composed 
of Breck Trowbridge, Chairman; Herbert Adams, E. H. 
Blashfield, F. C. Jones, W. M. Kendall and Ferruccio 
Vitale, announces the result of the Competition for the 
1922 Collaborative Prize offered by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. The award was made to the joint 
design of Messrs. J. K. Smith, architect; $. Lascari, 
painter, amd E. R. Amateis, sculptor. The problem was 
the design and decoration of a group of buildings—ten 
studios, a dining and lounge building, and a pavilion of 
music. Details of the winning drawings appear on page 


383. 


From Our Book Shelf 


Concrete and Stucco Houses Again 


The continued demand for popular handbooks on domes- 
tic achitecture is evidenced by the re-issue of that of Mr. 
Hering’. Few changes have been made from the first 
edition of 1912. The colored frontispiece, to be sure, 
has disappeared. To compensate, we have an added 
chapter “House Stucco Helps to Solve the Housing Prob- 
lem in New York City.” This is a plea for the new 
movement of society East River-wards, where stucco is 
to conceal the ancient brownstone. Much of the “brown- 
stone,” one might urge, is itself stucco, but obviously there 
is something magical in the replacing of brown stucco 
by white! One would like to have seen the illustrations 
enriched with some of the best work in stucco during the 
last ten years, both along the lines of expression of ma- 
terial emphasized by Mr. Hering, and of abstract beauty 
of form, in the hands of the classicists and Palladians. 

F. K. 
Machines and Men 


In his preface to this more than remarkable book? Mr. 
Chesterton says that the author is “one of the two or 
three original minds of the modern world” and the book 
goes far towards justifying this estimate, as well as many 
other complimentary things that may equally well be said. 
It has been very interesting to watch Mr. Penty’s devel- 
opment from his earliest essays, such as “The Restoration 
of the Guild System” and “Old Worlds for New,” 
through “A Guildsman’s Interpretation of History,” to 
this last book of his and “Guilds, Trade and Agriculture.” 
Steadily and consistently he has probed deeper and deeper 
into the causes of the catastrophic downfall of industrial 
civilization, of civilization itself, and in this last book he 
pretty nearly reaches rock-bottom; there remains but one 


1 Concrete and Stucco Houses, by Oswald C. Hering. 
McBride & Company, New York, 1922 


2 Post-Industrialism, by Arthur J. Penty. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1922. 


Robert M. 
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more to write, one deeper probe to be achieved, and this, 
unless we are much mistaken, he will accomplish before 
long; there are passages in ‘“Post-Industrialism” that 
already foreshadow this event. 

Mr. Penty is an English architect, and it should be 
a matter of pride to our profession that it is one of us 
who, better than political economists or historians or 
philosophers, has estimated existing conditions, discovered 
several of the radical factors that have brought them 
about, and indicated the way out of the intolerable im- 
broglio in which we now wander, distracted and dismayed. 
There is no reason why it should cause surprise, how- 
ever, for architects by their temper, training and practice 
are both analytical and constructive, while their relation- 
ship to beauty in all its forms should certainly give them 
clearer vision than usually comes to other men. In any 
case it is true that the architects of England and America 
are not only responsible for the most vital manifestation of 
this great art that has shown itself for several centuries, 
but have also revealed through many of their number a 
grasp of the great social, economic and political problems 
of the present day that is hardly to be matched in other 
categories of human activity. 

Mr. Penty was by no means the first to mark the grave 
dangers inherent in the whole system of industrialism, or 
to estimate at their true value the results of a century 
of unimpeded and portentous development. Ruskin, Sam- 
uel Butler, William Morris and Walter Crane were 
vociferous in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and were well laughed at for their pains, while the years 
of the Great War and the Little Peace have been loud 
with the thunders of condemnation hurled on a system 
that until 1914 had been almost universally hailed as final 
and almost above criticism. Nor is he the first to sug- 
gest palliatives. We have had enough of them, Heaven 
knows, from Owen and Fourier and the Shakers and 
Brook Farm and Henry George, to Communism and 
Syndicalism and Bolshevism and “One Big Union.” 
Everything that has been tried has failed, and the things 
that haven’t been tried would meet the same fate, because 
none of them has got to the roots of the matter but has 
simply scratched the surface. The eternal war between 
capital and labor, the failure of representative democratic 
government, the loss of right standards of comparative 
value, have brought out a thousand apologists with a 
hundred panaceas, but none of them is convincing because 
none of them dares to admit that it is not the method that 
fails, but the thing itself, and that is—machinery, the 
things it has brought about, and the ideals and new code 
of living it has encompassed. 

This is Mr. Penty’s thesis; that machinery and the 
blind worship it has instigated in its dupes and slaves 
are one of the prime sources of the poison that has vitiated 
modern civilization and brought it down in disreputable 
ruin, and that no solution of our manifold ills can be 
looked for until this fact is recognized and machinery is 
put under rigid restriction and control, the subdivision of 
labor abolished, “scientific management,” “efficiency,” and 
the quantitative standard put under the ban, and the ideals 
of men turned from legal enactments, systems and all 
other mechanical devices, to character, eternal principles 
revealed through history, and spiritual values expressed 


through individuals and communal groups of individuals. 
In a word, “the war has given the lie to Marx as it 
has done to Herbert Spencer, for it has revealed indus- 
trialism as a destructive rather than a constructive force,” 
and it must be curbed and largely destroyed if it is not 
to bring the world down into another period of Dark 
Ages. I quote almost at random a few sentences that 
show Mr. Penty’s convictions better than I could para- 
phrase them. 

“Tt is not the evolution of capitalism that determines 
the evolution of machinery, but the evolution of machinery 
that determines the evolution of capitalism.” 

Architecture “is attacked on all sides by a combination 
of influences against which the architect is apt to struggle 
in vain, most of which are directly or indirectly the con- 
sequence of unregulated machine production.” 

“If any art is to revive, it must be an art that is the 
common possession of the whole people and such an art 
cannot be grafted on a machine society. On the contrary, 
the arts (if we may so call them) that a machine popu- 
lation can share, are the arts of the cinema and the 
gramaphone, and the only culture is the culture of mech- 
anism, whether it be motor cars or aeroplanes.” 

“The really practical challenge to Christian morals does 
not come from the materialist philosophy but from the 
machine.” 

“The subdivision of labor and its recent development 
into scientific management are the curses of industrial 
civilization, for by reducing men to the level of auto- 
matons they reduce them to the position of mere frag- 
ments of men; they undermine their spiritual, moral and 
physical life and disintegrate their personality, while by 
giving rise to gluts in the market they lead inevitably to 
sweating and economic insecurity.” 

“Of course this system cannot last, * * * for 
while on the one hand it is giving rise to wholesale in- 
competence, on the other by destroying all charm in work 
and turning it into hatred toil, it has generated a spirit 
of class hatred that expresses itself in revolt.” 

“Tf society is to be reconstructed on a basis that allows 
for a margin of safety, scientific management and the sub- 
division of labor must be abolished, and a return be made 
to handicraft as the basis of production, using machinery 
only in an accessory way.” 

“The principle for which we contend then is that if 
machinery is not to be a curse we must, in our use of 
it, never lose sight of the fact that human values come 
first.” 

“There is no solution of our problem, apart from a 
return to simpler conditions of life such as would reduce 
the complexity of our relationships to terms commensurate 
with the human understanding.” 

All these quotations are from the earlier chapters of 
the book and the remainder is quite as full of meat. Not 
the least valuable is the chapter that deals with machinery 
in government, where the author shows the definite im- 
possibility of any free government, monarchical, repub- 
lican or democratic, existing under the terms imposed by 
an industrial civilization the nature of which is determined 
by machinery. 

It may seem from this review, it may even seem from 
a cursory reading of the book itself, that Mr. Penty offers 
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machinery and the subdivision of labor as the sole cause 
of all the fatal weaknesses that are showing themselves 
in modern civilization. Such an inference would be far 
from the truth. The unhappy vicissitudes that have over- 
taken religion and philosophy, and the low-grade substi- 
tutes that have been offered—and accepted—have an equal 
part in the calamity. This fact is recognized, and later 
on Mr. Penty says: 

“Political and economic activity pursued apart from a 
new ideal of life as expressed in spiritual values, is for 
the most part a vain delusion; * * * the economic 
evils of our society are finally nothing more than the ob- 
trusive symptoms of an inward spiritual disease that has 
followed the separation of man from religion, art and 
nature, and which has changed the substance of our lives 
and activities.” 

Yes, this comes close to the root of the thing. It was 
the coincidence of the mechanical inventions and scientific 
discoveries with a condition of society and human char- 
acter brought about by the loss of religion and the prev- 
alence of a false philosophy that turned the “labor sav- 
ing” machines into engines of destruction and panders 
of slavery. In the late twelfth or early thirteenth century 
these very inventions and discoveries might possibly have 
been curbed and used to beneficent ends, for society was 
dominated then by powerful spiritual forces that could 
bring good even out of evil. It is in this fact that we 
can find both the assurance of the uselessness of the ma- 
terialistic and “practical” panaceas now offered us, and 
the pointing to the way that leads towards valid remedies. 

You cannot cure a drunkard by taking away his whis- 
key, but only by taking away his desire for whiskey, and 
similarly you cannot cure the ills of an industrial civiliza- 
tion by mechanistic laws or the purblind conclusions of 
committees, commissions or conferences, but only by cre- 
ating a new vision and new ideals in individual men. 
Today the world is one ridiculous welter of honest and 
sincere citizens getting together in hired halls and passing 
resolutions and publishing reports. Nothing comes of it 
except a worse confounding of the confusion. If they 
would forget it all, go back to their homes and sensibly 
pray “Renew a right spirit within me, O God!” the results 
might be different. 

The only weak spot in this book is Mr. Penty’s ap- 
parent yielding now and then to the very mechanical 
methods he so justly condemns, when he tries to indicate 
some method whereby the limitation and control of ma- 
chinery and the abolition of subdivision of labor may be 
accomplished. For example, in dealing with the necessary 
return to the Mediaeval guild system in industry he says, 
“the first thing to do it to create a popular belief in the 
ideals of craftsmanship by means of propaganda”: Absit 
omen!—“Following that, there must be organization of 
the market and the provision of credits for craftsmen. 
If this were undertaken on a large scale as part of a 
national movement that sought to establish Guilds, fix 
prices, regulate machinery and abolish the subdivision of 
labor, then it would be a practical proposition.” 

You see how hard it is, even for Mr. Penty with his 
clear vision, to escape from the mechanical incubus, 
“propaganda,” “organization of the market,” “large scale,” 
“national movement,” “practical proposition.” What are 


these but the very ear-marks of mechanized civilization 
expressed in the very jargon of the social enemy? Well, 
we cannot be too hard on Mr. Penty; we all do it by a 
kind of instinct bred of long familiarity; it is hard to 
emancipate ourselves, even in thought, from our own age. 
No, the salvation must come from the things condemned 
in the book, and a return made to the things here praised, 
but it will hardly be by mechanical means or “mass-ac- 
tion,” rather by the renewal of a right spirit in the in- 
dividual, the achievement of a new vision, and the 
concurrent action of small and inconspicuous groups of 
men of like mind and good will. St. Benedict made over 
and saved Europe for a thousand years, but the revolution 
was effected by one man in a hidden cave in the Calabrian 
hills. 

It seems to me that this book is the most revealing, 
stimulating and sane product in its own category that has 
as yet appeared. Those who read it might well do so 
in connection with “A Guildsman’s Interpretation of His- 
tory,’ Tawney’s “Acquisitive Society,” Belloc’s “Servile 
State,” Chesterton’s “What’s Wrong with the World,” 
and Dr. Figgis’ “Civilization at the Cross-Roads,”—and 
if they haven’t already read Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon”’ 
and William Morris’ “News from Nowhere” and “The 
Dream of John Ball” they should do so at once. 

RatpH ApAms CRAM. 


Obituary 


Howard Crosby Butler, H.A.I.A. 
Elected to Honorary Membership in the Institute 
in 1915 
Died at Paris, 13 August, 1922 


Howard Crosby Butler was born 7 March 1872, at 
Croton Falls, N. Y., the son of Edward Marchant and 
Helen Belden (Crosby) Butler. He prepared at Lynn’s 
Collegiate Institute and the Berkley School, New York 
City; entered the sophomore class at Princeton in March, 
1890, and was graduated with the degree of A.B., in 
1892, winning an appointment as fellow in Arch-vology. 
He received the degree of Master of Arts the following 
year and spent the year 1894-95 at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University. He was appointed Lec- 
turer on Architecture at Princeton in 1895, held a fellow- 
ship at the American School of Classical Studies in Rome 
1896-1897, and spent the next year at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens. On his return he was 
appointed Lecturer on Architecture at Princeton, in 1905 
became Professor of Art and Archeology, and later 
Professor of the History of Architecture. In 1920 he was 
made Director of the newly organized School of Architec- 
ture at Princeton. 

Early attracted to Syrian archeology by the writings of 
DeVogue, an interest which was fostered by personal ac- 
quaintance, Professor Butler organized an American Ex- 
pedition to Syria in 1899 and 1900, traversing much of 
the ground covered by DeVogue, but adding extensively to 
the material brought back by the earlier explorer. He re- 
turned to Syria as Director of the Princeton Expedition 
in 1904, 1905 and 1909. The results of these expeditions 


appear in the “Publications of the American Archzologi- 
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cal Expedition to Syria.” In 1910 he was the organizer 
and director of the American Expedition to Sardis. The 
work was producing remarkable results when the outbreak 
of the European War in 1914 put an end to the excava- 
tions. 

In the spring of 1922 work at the site was resumed, and 
it was on his return from Sardis in midsummer that he 
died of heart failure induced by the after-affects of fever. 

In 1921 he was made chairman of the committee to 
reorganize the Journal of Archeology, and also of the 
Research Commission established by the Archzological 
Institute of America to prepare a general survey of the 
three fields of Oriental, Classical and American Arche- 
ology and to present a report on projects in these fields 
to lay before the great financial foundations in the United 
States. 

Howard Crosby Butler will be remembered for his 
personality, not to mention his remarkable ability as a 
lecturer and teacher, which was perhaps his greatest in- 
fluence. He had the gift of inspiring his students with 
his enthusiasm and love of architecture not only as a tech- 
nical science but as an art. From this influence sprang 
the Princeton School of Architecture in which not only is 
the technical side of architecture provided for but the 
allied arts of sculpture and painting are also taught in 
their relation to architecture. 


V. Lansinc CoLtins. 


Dudley McGrath 
Elected to the Institute in 1908 
Died at New York City, 1 October, 1922 


Dudley McGrath, a member of the New York Chap- 
ter since 1914, died recently after a brief illness. He 
was the son of the late Thomas H. and Maria A. 
Bergen McGrath, and received his early education in 
the public schools of Brooklyn, the Polytechnic Institute, 
and later at Columbia University. He entered the office 
of J. B. Snook & Son immediately after leaving college 
in 1893, serving with them as assistant engineer, and 
later as chief engineer of their construction department, 
until 1902. He then begam the practice of architecture 
as a member of the firm of Davis, McGrath & Shepard, 
which later became the present firm of Davis, McGrath 
& Kiessling. For a number of years he delivered a 
course of lectures on the subject of “Building Contracts” 
to the architectural students of Pratt Institute. 

For many years Mr. McGrath was an active member 
of the Brooklyn Chapter of the Institute, serving on 
the Board of Directors amd as Secretary of the Chapter 
from 1911-1913, after which he transferred to the New 
York Chapter. For a long period he represented the 
Brooklyn and later the New York Chapter as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on City Departments and 
rendered valuable service im the effort to secure a better 
Building Code for the City. 

His natural optimism endeared him to his co-workers 
and his considerate attitude towards others in the prac- 
tice of his profession made his loss keenly felt by his 
associates and his many friends within and outside the 
profession of architect. 


Ernest Woodyatt 
Elected to the Institute in 1916. 
Died at Chicago, 29 June, 1922. 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to remove from 
our midst, our friend and busimess associate, the late 
Ernest Woodyatt, and 


W hereas, in his unexpected demise we have lost a highly 
trained architect and a friend, one whose character and 


sterling qualities endeared him to all who came in contact 
with him, and 


Whereas, knowing and appreciating the high esteem 
in which he was held, we believe and feel that all his 
many friends mourn with us in the loss of one of the 
noblest of men, one whose life was devoted to his ideals. 
His life could be best summed up by a quotation from a 
recently published letter of Chas. McKim who said “A 
man can always give up everything in an argument but 
the essence. The ‘essence’ here is a question of principle 
with me, to which I feel that I must adhere.” 


Therefore, be it it resolved that the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, in meeting assembled 
this day deeply and sincerely deplore the death of Ernest 
Woodyatt and express to the family of the deceased their 
heartfelt sympathy in their hour of great grief. 


Enrique-Maria Repulles y Vargas, H.C.M.A.LA. 


Elected to Honorary Corresponding Membership in the 
Institute in 1905 
Died at Madrid, Spain, in September, 1922 


News Notes 


H. Georce Fink has removed his office to Suite 301-4, 
Merrick Bldg., Miami, Fla., to which address he wishes 
sent samples and catalogues of architectural materials. 


As THE ARCHITECT of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company Building, New York City, adjudged by 
a committee of New York architects and laymen as the 
finest structure erected in the Fifth Avenue district 
during the past year, Henry C. Chapman was recently 
awarded a medal by the Fifth Avenue Association. 


IN CONNECTION with the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, announced last month, the Philadelphia 
Chapter further states that it will not approve any plan 
not involving “the use and improvement of both banks 
of the Schuylkill River as far as Vine Street.” 


REGISTRATION of architects in Kansas may be in the 
offing, as committees of the Kansas City and Kansas 
Chapters are at present active in the matter of a bill 
for the legislature, entitled “Proposed Act for the Ex- 
amination and Licensing of Architects and for the Regu- 
lation of the Practice of Architecture in the State of 
Kansas.” 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right hand page following 
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